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@ Emerson's Journals 


Edited by EDWARD W. EMERSON and WALDO EMERSON FORBES 





‘*NO MORE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF A HUMAN INTELLECT IN 
ITS UNTRAMMELED DEVELOPMENT HAS EVER BEEN WRITTEN.” 


Early in life Emerson began the practice of keeping a journal as a depository for his thoughts 
and a daily record of his spiritual life. This journal was continued for more than fifty years, and 
all that Emerson thought and felt went into the making of it. Never before has the growth of 
a wonderful personality, the spiritual and intellectual development of a man of pure genius, been 
revealed as they are in these pages. 

The publication of this Journal is the most important literary event of years. It is unusual 
for even a small manuscript of a famous author to be published so long after his death, but here 
is the complete Journal of America’s greatest philosopher and thinker, occupying ten printed vol 
umes, supplementing his previously published works without in any way duplicating them, and con- 
stituting a fresh and living autobiography of the man in his environment. 


EMERSON AS SEEN THROUGH HIS JOURNALS 


No Life, no autobiography even, could give so fresh and vivid a picture of Emerson and his 
period as do these Journals. Through their pages we see him as a young apprentice, formulating 
his ideals and ambitions, learning the mastery of the written word, and turning at length from the 
pulpit to the lecture platform and to literature for the deliverance of his message. We see him 
attain a success beyond his dreams, gathering up the spiritual unrest of the times into a message of 
strength and inspiration for two continents. We see him in the sunny afternoon of his life, recognized 
as the foremost American writer and thinker, and reverenced as a seer by thousands of his country- 
men: The most memorable phases of contemporary life are mirrored in the Journals. His impres 
sions of foreign lands and of nearly every part of his own country occupy many delightful pages. 
Most interesting of all, perhaps, are the glimpses we have of Emerson as the leader of American 
thought at the period of its greatest activity. Gentle and reticent in society, he reserved for the 
pages of the Journals his real opinions of his contemporaries, and often they are of extraordinary 


pungency. 


‘* UPON EVERY PAGE ARE THE OLD EMERSONIAN FELICI- 
TIES AND BENEDICTIONS, THE OLD FLASHES THAT GIVE 
INSIGHTS INTO THE NATURE OF MAN AND UNIVERSE.” 


Lovers of Emerson will be amazed at the wealth of these pages. Lavishly as the great 
philosopher poured out the treasures of his mind in essays and in letters, the reader will rise from 
the Journals with the conviction that what he gave in his lifetime was only a tithe of what he had 
to give. For not only do these ten volumes stand on a level with his published work in philosophic 
value and in unpremeditated felicity of expression, but, beyond this, they have a splendid vitality, 
a deep human interest in their wonderful revelation of intellectual and spiritual growth, to which 
his essays and letters seldom, if ever, attain. From every point of view, these volumes rank with the 
best of Emerson’s writings, and without them his works are incomplete. 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS, a chronological record of his life from 1820 to 
1876, published in a style uniform with the Centenary edition of his Works 
and now a part of them. Completed by the publication of the tenth volume. 
Each volume, illustrated, $1.75 net. Postage extra. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1914 


Summary of the News 





Various complications have occurred 
during the past week to add to the dif- 
ficulties of the Administration in dealing 
with the Mexican situation. Villa’s action 
in expelling all Spaniards from Torreon 
was the occasion of an appeal by the 
Spanish Minister at Washington to the 
State Department, and representations 
have been made to Villa and Carranza 
protesting against the deportations. So 
far, however, the protest has been with- 
out effect. A serious incident took place 
on Thursday, at Tampico, where some 
American marines who had landed to 
obtain a supply of gasolene were arrest- 
ed by orders of a Federal colonel. Rear- 
Admiral Mayo took prompt measures to 
have the men released, and demanded of 
Gen. Zaragoza, commander of the gar- 
rison, that his troops should parade and 
salute the American flag before six 
o'clock on Friday evening in token of 
apology. Subsequentiv the matter was 
taken up by the State Department with 
Gen. Huerta. The latter expressed regret 
for the incident, but declared that suf- 
ficient compensation had been made by 
the apology tendered by Gen. Zaragoza, 
and that it would be derogatory to na- 
tional dignity to comply with Admiral 
Mayo’s demand. On Tuesday, after a 
prolonged meeting of the Cabinet, Secre- 
tary Daniels ordered the concentration 
of the Atlantic fleet at Tampico, in readi- 
ness to enforce an ultimatum if neces- 
sary. The Administration has declared 
its determination to insist on the de- 
mand that the Mexican authorities 
at Tampico fire a salute to the Ameri- 
can flag. The fighting during the past 
week at Tampico, in the course of which 
extensive damage was done to oil ware- 
houses owned by foreigners, appears to 
have resulted slightly in favor of the 
Federals. There have been rumors, also, 
of rebel reverses at Torreon. 


The Senate Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals began its formal consideration of 
the repeal of the exemption clause in the 
Panama Canal Tolls bill on Monday. The 
only important development of the situa- 
tion has been Mr. Bryan's statement, 
made through the Commoner, that the 
free-tolls plank in the Baltimore plat- 
form was not rightly understood by the 
great majority of the delegates, and that 
in any case the Democratic party’s tra- 
ditional opposition fo the principle of sub- 
sidies should govern the situation. 





The agreement with Colombia, signed 
at BogotA on April 8, should settle a ten 
years’ dispute between that country and| 
the United States. The treaty calls for 
the payment by the United States of 
$25,000,000, for recognition of the ancient 
boundary line of the province of Pana- 
ma, and for the good offices of this coun- 
try in the settlement of any dispute be- 
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lombia. In return Colombia abandons 
her demand for arbitration of the ques- 
tion, and recognizes the independence 
of Panama as an accomplished fact. Dis- 
satisfaction with the terms of the treaty 
has been expressed in both countries, 
and its ratification is not absolutely as- 
sured. Here the opposition has raised 
the familiar cry that the treaty is “hu- 
miliating,” and in Colombia it is assert- 
ed by an extreme element that $25,000,- 
000 is too low a sum to accept in settle- 
ment of its claim for damages. The Co- 
lombian Senate has been convoked for 
an extra session on May 1 to consider 
the ratification of the treaty. 





Prospects of Congress enjoying a 
respite from its labors in the near future 
appear remote. Indications are that the 
President will not relax his pressure un- 
til the question of rural credit and the 
Trust bills are disposed of. 


The Diplomatic and Consular Appro- 
priation bill was reported to the House 
on April 11. Besides the authorized pur- 
chase of embassy buildings at Mexico 
City, Berne, and Tokio, the measure in- 
creases the State Department contingent 
fund by $33,000, so as to increase the 
rental allowance for the embassies at 
London, Paris, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg to $15,000, and at Rome, Madrid, 
and Vienna to $10,000. 

Only a light vote was recorded in the 
special election held in New York State 
last week, which decided in favor of a 
convention for the revision of the Con- 
stitution. The voting in the State was 
opposed to the project, but it was car- 
ried by the overwhelming majority in 
New York city. In consequence of the 
failure of the Legislature to pass appro- 
priation bills in the last session, Gov. 
Glynn has issued a proclamation conven- 
ing the Legislature in extraordinary ses- 
sion on May 4, in which he will recom- 
mend nothing for consideration except 
financial legislation. 

The question of France's participation 
in the Panama Exposition is still being 
agitated. An article last Saturday in the 
Government Petit Parisien, according to 
the Paris correspondent of the New York 
Sun, quoted the President of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce as declaring that 
“France must abstain from participation 
until the United States adopts less rig- 
orous measures in the Customs Depart- 
ment, ceases the examination of French 
business accounts, and revises the laws 
against the importation of plumage.” The 
article urges the Government to main- 
tain a firm attitude on the question. 

The situation in Britain on the Home 
Rule question has remained unchanged, 
Parliament having adjourned over the 
Easter recess. Mr. Asquith was returned 
from his constituency of East Fife to 
the Hou of Commons unopposed on 
April 9, taking his seat when Parliament 


Henry Sclater has been appointed adju- 
tant-general to the forces in succession 
to Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Ewart, who re- 
Signed the post as a result of the Gov- 
ernment’s disavowal of the “guarantee” 
to officers in Ireland 





The proposed French loan to Turkey 
was ratified on April 10. The loan will 
be for $160,000,000, and in return France 
will obtain railway concessions in \sia 
Minor and at Jaffa and Jerusalem 

The italian Government has macs 
elaborate arrangements to cope with the 
general strike of railway employees 
which threatened to commence yes- 
terday. Troops were posted at various 
depots, and, as it was feared that the 
seamen would join in the strike, war- 
ships were dispatched to Naples and 
Genoa to provide crews for steamers car- 
rying the mails. The demands of the 
employees of the Government-owned 
lines are for a minimum wage of sixty 
cents a day, for shorter hours, and tor 
the provision of pensions. Signor Salan- 
dra, the Premier, in announcing his leg- 
islative programme on April 4, adopted 
a conciliatory attitude towards the men, 
but made no definite promises. To meet 
the demands of the men, it is said, would 
increase the budget by $20,000,000, a 
strain which the country could ill afford 
at the present time, since provision has 
still to be made for the expenses of the 
war in Tripoli and for the increase in 
the army. 


Official announcement was made on 
April 11 that Italy would refuse to restore 
to Turkey the islands in the A®gean that 
she still holds, except in return for rail- 
way and other concessions in Asia Minor 





In pursuance of her policy of naval ex 
pansion, announced by the Minister of 
Marine on March 19, Greece purchased 
last week for $1,200,000 the cruiser Fel- 
Hung, which was being built for China 
by the New York Shipbuilding Company 
at Camden, N. J. Simultaneously she or- 
dered from a French company a 24,000- 
ton battleship of the Lorraine type, to be 
delivered in 1916. 


The convention which has been held 
in China for the revision of the Constitu- 
tion concluded its deliberations on Mon- 
day. According to the new Constitu- 
tion, almost absolute power is vested in 
the President, who will be assisted by an 
advisory board in financial matters. The 
Cabinet is abolished, and its members 
become merely heads of departments 
Provision is also made for the establish- 
ment of a Department of State modelled 
on that of the United States 


The deaths of the week include: George 
Bentham, Dr. Alexander F. Chamberlain, 
April 8; the Dowager Empress of Japan, 
Pierre Sales, Eben 8S. Draper, April 9; 
Lord Suffield, April 10; Col. Norwood 
Penrose Hallowell, Rear-Admiral Andrew 
Dunlap, April 11; the Right Rev. Charles 








tween the republics of Panama and Co- 
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general nature of the new treaty 





rhe 
with Colombia seems to have been cor- 
rectly described in the dispatches from 
Bogota. A lump sum, $25,000,000, or 
something like that, is to be paid to Co- 
The latter 


is also to assent to the ancient bound- 


lombia by the United States. 


ary line of the province of Panama, and 
is to lend good offices to help bring about 
settlement of the outstanding ques- 

between Colombia and the Repub- 
In return for all this, Co- 


the 
tion 
lic of Panama 
lombia will drop the claims against our 
Government which she has been urging 
for eleven years, and will consider that 
friendly relations between the two coun- 
It is hint- 


ed that the treaty is also to contain, or 


tries are completely restored. 


is to be accompanied by, an expression 
of regret for the course of our Govern- 
Isthmus in 1903. Should 
this prove to be the case, there will in- 


ment on the 


evitably be a furious outery in this coun- 
try. What, apologize? Never! Let us 
pay and say nothing about it. This 
very statement of what, we suppose, 
will be the attitude of many, shows 


that a formal apology is really imma- 


terial. The probability is, we should say, 
that none will be made. It is not nec- 
essary. It is implied in the very act of 
handing over the money for the injuries 


done to Colombia. 


The latest straw at which the oppo- 


nents of the Panama tolls repeal are 
grasping is an alleged provision in the 
new treaty with Colombia. This is said 
free passage through the 
And 


is that here we have an admis- 


to concede 
Canal to Colombian public ships. 
the ery 
sion that there can be discrimination at 
Panama, that the ships of “all nations” 
But 


Senator O’Gormanand those who think 


are not to be treated exactly alike. 


as he does will burn their fingers if they 
They will 


discover, first of all, that a similar pro- 


seize upon this too hastily. 


vision covering public ships was made 
in the treaty with Panama. They will 
also find that a virtually identical pro 
vision was in the treaty which Secre- 
Root, acting for President Roose 
Colombia, but 
And what Is the 


Why, that all 


tary 
velt, negotiated with 
which was not ratified. 


unavoidable inference? 


the talk about our having absolute sov- 
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ereignty in the Zone and over the Canal 
is a mistake. As Senator Root put it, 
we took title to the Zone and the Canal 
from Panama “impressed with a solemn 
trust.” It was avowedly subject to all 
the stipulations of our treaty with Great 
Britain. If we violate those, we not only 
break a contract but are guilty of a 
breach of trust. The case was put with 
great power by Representative Stevens, 
of Minnesota, whose speech was quite 
the ablest made in the House. He prov- 
ed conclusively that in the Canal we 
have “only a right of limited and quali- 
fied sovereignty in trust only for a spe- 
cific purpose.” This is why we think 
that those who oppose repeal had better 
let the Colombian treaty severely alone. 
Their whole contention is that we have 
unlimited sovereignty at Panama, and 
can do whatever we please with the 
Canal. But the treaty with Panama 
shows, what the one with Colombia will 
presumably show, that to speak of our 
absolute sovereignty in the Panama 
Zone is absolute nonsense. 


The report by the House Committee 
Insular Affairs of the bill “to pro- 


vide a civil government for Porto Rico” 


on 


is unanimously favorable, and puts in 
the way of prompt passage one of the 
essential measures announced in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s inaugural programme. 
Conferring United States citizenship 
upon the islanders, it provides also for 
an elective Senate of 19 members, thus 
placing the whole legislative power in 
the hands of the people. “The legisla- 
tive branch of the Government should 
be entirely divorced from the execu- 
tive,” Chairman Jones declares, “ex- 
cept in so far as the Governor is given 
the absolute veto power over all legis- 
lation. Experience has shown that 
the Porto Ricans may be entrusted with 
the power to elect the members of both 
branches.” » A similar bill passed the 
House in 1910, but failed in the Senate. 
How antiquated is the governing enact- 
ment of 1900 is shown in the paradoxi- 
cal fact that the Unionist party, the 
majority faction in the islands, is half- 
inclined to oppose the new law. The 
demands of the radicals are advancing 
to absolute independence, and they rea- 
son that the satisfaction of the popular 
desire for comparative self-government 
will shake their position. Citizenship, 
urged by conservative 


however, is 





Unionists, the Republican party, and by 
organized labor. The fitness of the isl- 
anders is indicated by the fact that the 
suffrage literacy test of the new Dill 
could be met “by all who desired to be- 
come voters,” so rapidly has education 
progressed. 





The plan for a new basis of represen- 
tation in Republican National Conven- 
tions, which has been sent out by a spe- 
cial committee of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee, has much to recommend 
it. It is not so radical as some that 
have been discussed, but it has what 
will be regarded by many as the great 
advantage over them of not reducing 
the Southern Republican vote to a posi- 
tion of utter insignificance, and thus in 
a sense giving the Southern elimination 
of the negro vote the status of a fact de- 
liberately accepted by the Republican 
party. Under the plan proposed, every 
Congressional district will be specifical- 
ly represented in the Convention; but 
this representation will not always con- 
sist of two delegates. There will be one 
delegate at least, and “an additional 
delegate from each Congress district in 
which the vote of 1908 for any Repub- 
lican elector or the Republican nomi- 
nee for Congress in 1904 shall not have 
been less than 7,500." The net result 
of this, it is stated, will be to reduce 
the percentage of the Southern and Ter- 
ritorial representation from approxi- 
mately 35 per cent. of the Convention 
to less than 16 per cent. The measure 
would manifestly greatly increase the 
representative character of the Conven- 
tion, and is open to a minimum of ob- 
jection on abstract or general grounds. 
It now goes to the various State Con- 
ventions for approval. If ratified by 
States having a majority of the elec- 
toral vote, it will govern in the forma- 
tion of the National Convention of 1916. 





There is now and then a speech in 
Congress whose significance is at once 
apparent. In this class belong the re- 
marks of Chairman Fitzgerald, of the 
Appropriations Committee, who on Fri- 
day used very plain English in telling 
his colleagues what he thought of their 
conduct in voting for “improper and 
improvident appropriations.” He struck 
a hard blow in recalling how the Demo- 
crats “for thirteen years of my service 
in the House” charged the Republicans 
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with gross extravagance, only to grow 
lukewarm about the principle of econ- 
omy when the reins of government fell 
into their own hands. An especially good 
point, related to a deeper matter than 
mere extravagance, was touched upon 
in his appeal fer suppert of the recom- 
mendations of the Appropriations” Com- 
mittee by the majerity. With our laek 
of a budget, it is highly desirable that 
anything approaching a budget should 
be altered only for impertant reas ns, 
and if individwal members of the House 
are te amend appropriatien bills to suit 
their individual wishes, there is an end 
of even the little that we have in the 
way of seientifie finaneial management 
at Washington. 





The executions at Sing Sing of the 
four gunmen who were convicted of the 
murder of Rosenthal were repulsive in 
themselves, and were made more so by 
the minute exploiting of grewsome de- 
tails in the press. But we have at least 
the satisfaction of knowing that there 
was no miscarriage of justice. The law 
being what it is, the death penalty must 
be enforced in cases where guilt is un- 
doubted; and the last doubt that the 
convicted men were really guilty was 
removed by the confession of one of 
them. It would have been a terrible 
thing if the new Becker trial should 
have brought out evidence that the men 
put to death on Monday were not the 
actual murderers of Rosenthal. This is 
not possible now. No one who read the 
careful review by the Court of Appeals 
of the gunmen’s trial could have felt 
much doubt that they were duly con- 
victed on sufficient evidence. Still, there 
was a bare possibility of mistake. But 
even that is now swept away. To Gov. 
Glynn the confession must have brought 
immense relief. He had been put under 
a great strain by urgent appeals for 
Executive clemency, but may now feel 
sure that he did his duty in denying 
them. 





Philadelphia’s Chamber of Commerce 
has now aligned itself with similar bod- 
ies in New York, Cleveland, and else 
where in support of the President’s po- 
sition upon the repeal of the tolls-ex- 
emption clause. What makes this action 
notable is that it is a reversal, and by a 
unanimous vote, of the position pre- 


for the two Senators from Pennsylvania, 
an example they might the more readily 
follow since considerations of national 
honor were enforced with the argument 
that the repeal would be a good busi- 
ness stroke. All these resolutions of 
business organizations provide an _ in- 
structive comment upon the eagerness 
with which we were urged to exercise 
Yankee shrewdness and “get something” 
that our fellow-bargainer did not sup 
pose was in the instrument he was sign- 
ing. Chambers of Commerce are not 
composed of theorizers or idealistic Pres- 
idents, but of more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful business men. Yet the most im- 
portant bodies of this sort in the coun- 
try are favoring the killing of the goose 
that was to lay golden eggs for Uncle 
Sam. It would seem not only that the 
goose was stolen, but that its laying 
powers were overrated. 


Gratifying news comes from North 
Carolina that the Supreme Court of that 
State has declared invalid the ordinance 
of the city of Winston-Salem establish- 
ing segregation of whites and blacks. 
Thus far, every time one of these ordi- 
nances has been tested in the courts it 
has been thrown out as unconstitution- 
al. Twice this result has been accom- 
plished in Baltimore, and now a third 
ordinance is on its way to a ruling. A 
second ordinance in Norfolk, Va., will 
be tested as promptly as possible. In 
the Winston-Salem case, the Court is re- 
ported to have held that the ordinance 
sanctioned the taking of property with- 
out due legal process, and that the estab- 
lishment of such a principle might re- 
sult in such restrictions as to “drive 
out Republicans, Roman Catholics, or 
Jews.” The Court has here put its fin- 
ger on an ultimate danger from the 
establishment of this policy of segrega- 
tion which Southern men ought never 
to lose sight of. It would be an enter- 
ing wedge that might, and probably 
would, lead to other intolerable abuses 
which no man can now foresee. The 
only refuge for those who would estab- 
lish the ghetto on American soil at any 
cost would seem to-day to be to follow 
the example of Clarence Poe, who is 
leading the North Carolina agitation for 
segregation of negro farmers in certain 
sections of the State. He declares open- 
ly that if a Constitutional law cannot 


will find a way to get around the Con- 
stitution,” as, he adds, it has already 
found several ways of circumventing 
that instrument. 





The prompt action of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in appropriating $750,900" 
to the relief of Wellesley College, is a 
reminder of the care and discrimination 
with which the resources of this fund 
are managed, making its usefulness far 
greater than its mere size would guar- 
antee. The trustees of Wellesley an 
nounce that they are going to start a 
campaign at once for the raising of a 
fund of $2,000,000, and they will un- 
doubtedly enter upon the task with the 
greater heartiness and confidence be- 
cause of the encouragement which this 
gift provides, and because of the relief 
from immediate perplexities which it 
affords. During its forty years of use- 
fulness and success, Wellesley has estab- 
lished claims of affection and respect 
upon many thousands of women and of 
men, and we have no doubt that the ef- 
forts of the trustees will be heartily sec- 
onded in many parts of the country. 

In preparing its “White List” of plays, 
the Catholic Theatre Movement is guid 
ed by rules as sensible as they are sim- 
ple. In order that it be included in the 
list “there should be a general agree- 
ment that a play is clean and whole 
some,” and “the play should be fit for 
theatregoers of all ages and suited to 
varied tastes.” For the purposes of a 
black list, these rules, or rather their 
converse, might be too exigent; but 
there is good work to be done by a 
white list, and the number of persons 
interested in it is far greater than is 
usually recognized. There are plays 
which fall outside the description cited, 
and which nevertheless have good rea- 
son for being; but there are thousands 
of persons, old and young, who wish 
to go to the theatre solely for recrea- 
tion or edification, and who would most 
gladly pay the price of losing now and 
then a “problem” play they might have 
cared for, for the great gain and com- 
fort of being protected against the whole 
brood of plays that offend either mod 


taste or their sense of morality or’ de 
cency. In providing the “average” man 
and woman, throughout the country, 


with a list of plays to which he can 








viously taken. This sets the example 
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being confronted either with outrageous 
offensiveness or with performances that 
perilously skirt the border of it, the 
Catholic Theatre Movement is doing a 


good service. 


Of Clyde Fitch's play, “The Truth,” 
which has been put on for a revival, one 
commentator remarks that, to the great 
credit of the play, “it wears well and 
very few of its lines have grown stale 
in the interval.” The play was orig- 
inally produced in the dim past of seven 
and a half years ago. Considering the 
pace of life to-day, this must be accepted 
as a record that will easily hold its own 
against the three hundred odd years 
through which “Hamlet” and “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” have managed to keep 
their heads above water. Seven years 
of contemporary evolution are easily 
equal to a cycle or two of life in the pre- 
maxixe days. Yet sometimes one is in- 
clined to wonder whether the Eliza- 
bethan dramatist and the dramatists of 
the age of Louis XIV, and other stuffy 
classics whom a modern age very prop- 
erly sniffs at, did not succeed in putting 
something into their lines and some- 
thing into their men and women which 
wears better than the up-to-date play of 
throbbing actuality produced piping hot 
off the griddle. Plays written twenty 
or twenty-five years ago need only to be 
half-rewritten to hold a present-day au- 
dience, say, for a two or three weeks’ 
run, There are advanced young women 
in London who find Bernard Shaw pain- 
fully “Edwardian.” How true to life 
those plays palpitating with the actuali- 
ties of to-day must be! 


No one can say that English men of 
letters are letting the legions thunder 
by while they are plunged in thought. 
The Ulster and army crisis has brought 
a number of critics and novelists and 
poets out of their ivory towers. Prof. 
George Saintsbury came up from his 
favorite haunt down among the dead 
men, long enough to explode in a letter 
to the London Times on “The Plot.” His 
theory of it was that the Liberal plot- 
ters counted upon the failure of their 
scheme to provoke the Ulstermen to 
begin firing, in the asute conviction 
that this would give them a new “cry” 
—namely, “against the Army and per- 
haps against Some One Else.” This, ac 
cording to Professor Saintsbury, who in 
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this matter is too clever by half, was the 
real “plot.” But upon him Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson fell rather savagely in the 
Westminster Gazette; and in the same 
newspaper Mr. Maurice Hewlett declar- 
ed, with a fine adaptation of his anti- 
quarian studies to present conditions, 
that “the Feudal Party, the Norman 
party [meaning, of course, the Conserv- 
ative], by its incredible levity and hot- 
headed panic has ruined itself.” Finally 
Henry Newbolt makes an appeal to all 
moderate men, asserting as a good Lib- 
eral that “we cannot resign ourselves to 
the use of force until our opponents 
have rejected not only our reasoning 
but our courtesy.” 


Far be it from an American, after 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” to ques- 
tion the glory of Puccini; but one won- 
ders what will be the emotions of Seat- 
tle, San Francisco, and Denver, as they 
read in the Mondo Artistico of the “ir- 
radiation of the composer’s works.” 
This Italian journal is not content with 
Puccini’s European triumphs, or with 
the fact that London companies have 
carried his operas into the Transvaal, 
India, and Australia; and that they may 
be heard in Turkey and in Japan. It 
goes even beyond New York for a cli- 
max. “In the Far West, where musi- 
cal work has never before been heard, 
the miners bid for their seats with gold- 
dust; and a pair of scales, placed in the 
rude box-office window, weighs out the 
price of a ticket.” It is comforting, in 
this conception of the opera-going pub- 
lic beyond the Platte, that the writer 
still thinks it so hungry for culture. But 
the Mondo Artistico should consider a 
single clipping from the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer. That paper has been com- 
plaining that the trouble with Western 
opera is that the managers insist on 
$10,000 performances, with the result 
that the audiences are exclusively the 
silk and broadcloth class, glittering with 
jewels. The Italian journal could re- 
vise its picture of a Western Senator- 
millionaire, setting his pick in one cor- 
ner as he draws from his overalls a bag 
of gold-dust. 





News that Galdés, for years the fore- 
most man of letters in Spain, is in such 
want in his old age that a popular sub- 
scription is resorted to in order to re- 
lieve him from actual penury, has pa- 
thetic bearings. These are public as 
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well as personal. If any man in Spain 
could live by his pen, and lay up some- 
thing for his later years, it would seem 
that Galdés could. With a literary ca- 
reer covering about forty years, fecund, 
popular, a really great writer—that such 
a man should be in need brings out 
afresh the meagre rewards which Spain 
can offer to even her most successful 
novelists and playwrights. Galdés has 
a long row of admired novels to his 
credit, not counting the many volumes 
or his “Episodios Nacionales,” in which 
he put into fiction the most dramatio 
events of modern Spanish history. He 
also wrote several dramas, at least some 
of which provoked much controversy 
and had, for Spain, long runs. But now 
in declining vigor—his age is sixty-five 
—he has nothing. Private resources 
are, indeed, almost indispensable to 
the Spanish writer. Valera had inde- 
pendent means, and so had Pereda; 
while the now venerable dramatist, 
Echegaray, recently the recipient of the 
Nobel prize, was for years an active en- 





gineer. 





‘It is hard not to read something of a 
public purpose into the approaching 
visit of Queen Bieonore of Bulgaria, of- 
ficially undertaken for the purpose of 
making a study of hospital methods in 
this country. As an aftermath of the 
second Balkan war there has been ac- 
tive competition, especially as between 
Bulgaria and Greece, for the support of 
public opinion throughout the world. Up 
to date the Greeks have apparently had 
much the better of it. From the first 
outbreak of fighting among the Balkan 
allies, it was Bulgaria’s complaint that 
Greece had obtained complete control of 
the channels of news, with the result 
that Bulgaria was made responsible be- 
tore the world for the outbreak of the 
barbarous war among the allies and the 
unspeakable outrages visited upon the 
people of the territory conquered from 
the Turk. Investigation has by no 
means cleared the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment of responsibility in the matter. 
The Greek press campaign is still very 
active, and this country, with its large 
Balkan population, of whom, especially 
among the Greeks, many are prosperous, 
is by no means a negligible field for con- 
troversy. The visit of the Bulgarian 
Queen, for one thing, may well rouse the 





patriotism of her former subjects. 
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ISOLATION NOT AT ALU SPLENDID. 


One advantage of the happy-go-lucky 
rules of the Senate, permitting a speech 
on any subject at any time, is that at- 
tempts to delay bills by holding them in 
committee do not prevent their dis- 
cussion. They are not before the Sen- 
ate, but they can be debated just as if 
they were. Senator O’Gorman’s commit- 
tee began hearings on the tolls-repeal 
bill, which are to continue for more than 
a week, but Senator after Senator is 
speaking on it. Several notable speech- 
es have already been made in the Senate, 
but none of them will attract more at- 
tention than the one delivered last 
Thursday by Senator Lodge. 

His support of President Wilson, in 
the matter of tolls-exemption, carries 
weight not merely because he has been 
a stern and unbending Republican, nor 
even because he is ranking minority 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. He does not agree in all respects 
with Mr. Wilson’s interpretation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but he does fully 
agree with him in affirming that all the 
world is against us in that dispute. And 
Mr. Lodge went further, declaring that 
the United States has fallen under sus- 
picion in foreign countries. He traced 
the loss of “the commanding influence 
we held among the nations” back to 
1909. It really traces to events long 
anterior to that year. But this does not 
now signify so much as the solemn 
warning which Mr. Lodge addressed to 
the Senate against supposing that we 
could safely go on even appearing to be 
a nation that held its treaty obligations 
light, that professed one thing and did 
another, that by its foreign policy im- 
planted fear among the weak and pro- 
voked dislike among the strong. 

Striking confirmation of Senator 
Lodge’s belief that we have got our- 
selves looked upon with a mixture of 
dread and ill-will, at least in South 
America, has come to hand in the full 
text of the address of the President of 
the Museo Social of ‘Buenos Ayres, at 
its banquet in honor of Col. Roosevelt, 
last November. The occasion was one 
of great cordiality, yet the President of 
the Museo, Dr. Emilio Frers, felt com- 
pelled in honesty to inform the guest of 
honor concerning the true feeling of 
South Americans about the United 
States. In words evidently weighed 
with care, he sald: 
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Gentlemen—There is a dominating fact 
in all Spanish America. It is a manifest 
and undeniable fact, and it would be a 
great error, to my mind, to attempt to 
silence or even to disguise it. 

This fact, gentlemen, is that there ex- 
ists a deep sentiment of apprehension, 
which disturbs Spanish America and in- 
spires it with precautions, causing it to 
withdraw itself instinctively, and to its 
own hurt, from the grand centre of civ- 
ilizing light and power established in the 
North of the Continent. The establish- 
ment of United States interests in Span- 
ish America is feared, because it is feared 
that they may incite and cause interven- 
tion, which no people can accept with 
good will. Such a fear holds it back from 
more open and friendly relationship with 
the great nation of the North. 

Col. Roosevelt, the nations of Latin 
America will not feel at their ease so 
long as they do not rest in the security 
that no master may arise for them, either 
from within or from without, and that no 
one, no matter where he may come from, 
may place in danger their integrity or 
their independence and sovereignty. 


Senator Lodge would seemingly at- 
tribute this South American disquietude 
to Secretary Knox’s Pittsburgh touch. 
The thing plainly goes further back. No 
complete and candid account could leave 
out the effect of the war with Spain, 
our course in Cuba, our policy in Santo 
Domingo, and our seizure of Panama. 
These were the events which, with their 
immense reverberation throughout all 
Spanish America, were chiefly responst- 
ble for causing our southern neighbors 
to feel that they must be on their guard 
in all dealings with the United States. 


We do not care, however, to labor this 
point at present. It is not with the cause 
of the unhappy condition that we 
need to concern ourselves so much as 
with the course which it is necessary 
for us to pursue in order to remove it. 
Senator Lodge is of one mind with Pres- 
ident Wilson in maintaining that true 
wisdom requires us to clear away every 
needless obstacle to the best of under- 
standings with other countries, and to 
strain a point, if need be, in order to 
establish beyond dispute the purpose of 
the United States to be both just and 
magnanimous in every matter having 
international bearings. What the other 
view is we know. Speaker Clark set it 
forth with the old-style swash-buckling 
and ignorance of the corner grocery. We 
are to confront a world in arms. We are 
to call upon the God of our fathers to 
be with us yet. It is not necessary to 
repeat more of the stuff, which might be 
called childish if that were not to insult 
the child. The chief quality of it, how- 
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ever, is not its silliness, but its insin- 
cerity. None of these Furiosos have the 
slightest idea of fighting. Their rhodo- 
montade about facing a hostile world in 
war is of the hollowest kind. They are 
not.even talking for Buncombe, for Bun- 
combe County itself has outgrown this 
kind of nonsense. They are really ap- 
pealing to beings who do not exist-—a 
sort of tribe of Hearsts, whom they sup 
pose to be mouthing and gibbering in 
the depths of the forest. But everybody 
with intelligence equal to that of 
Silurian man knows that the idea of 
rejoicing because the hand of this na- 
tion is against every other, and that we 
ought to be proudest when most distrust 
ed, can find lodgment only in the brain 
of an idiot. A great industrial democ- 
racy, our first and absorbing thought 
must be, not of war, but of commerce. 
With our trade pushing into remotest 
seas, it is our plain interest to concill- 
ate the world, not to antagonize it. Our 
needs and our opportunity being what 
they are, a spirit of haughty self-suffi- 
ciency, much more a spirit of defiant iso- 
lation, would be pure folly. 


THE “TRUST BILLS.” 


It has been intimated that Congres- 
sional leaders are seriously discussing 
whether the effort to enact the proposed 
or pending “Trust bills” should not be 
abandoned for the present session. What 
the Administration’s precise policy on 
the question is has not been made whol 
ly elear; but to most observers it has 
been evident, from the time when serious 
consideration of these measures began, in 
January, that the task was no such sim- 
ple matter as may originally have been 
supposed. Even in the case of measures 
whose general purpose was to abate ad- 
mitted evils—as with those aimed at 
holding companies and interlocking di- 
rectorates—the first examination of the 
problem, in committee, showed the very 
great difficulty of prohibiting abuses 
without interfering with legitimate and 
necessary arrangements. 


Sweeping prohibition would in the one 
case prevent the use of the holding- 
company device which laws of the sep- 
arate States made indispensable tof cer- 
tain interstate corporations. Applied in 
the other case, it would prevent the 
proper selection of directorates for com- 
panies organized in hundreds of smaller 
towns. The Interstate Trade Commis- 
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which the President seemed to 
have foreshadowed in his January mes- 


sion, 


sage as a means of avoiding needlessly 
frequent prosecutions under the Anti- 
Trust law, was endowed with powers, in 
the original Clayton bill, which wouid 
have made it an engine of wholly super- 
annoyance to 


fluous and inquisitorial 


every corporation in the country. 


Even when modified, in deference to 
the unanimous disapproval with which 
its terms were received by conservative 
business men, the Trades Commission 
bill 


been drawn 


(the only one which has actually 
up and published) is ob- 
scure and vague in its terms and possi- 
bly 
As for the plan to construct a measure 
defining violations of the Anti-Trust 

“limit the debatable 
was at once abandoned 


unworkable in some of its details. 


law, so as to 


this 
as impracticable. Congressmen who con- 


ground,” 


sidered the suggestion promptly recog- 
nized that such an act would, as the 
Anti-Trust law 
put it, be an attempt at a “definition of 
a definition.” 


eminent author of the 


There would, therefore, be sufficient 
reason, in our judgment, for abandon- 
ing the programme from the simple 
fact that the discussion, up to date, has 
shown the entire unwisdom and imprac- 
ticability ef hasty procedure. It is well 
known in Washington that the commit- 
tees which have in charge the various 
measures are in such disagreement over 
them as to be in a state of deadlock. 


Congress itself has shown little interest 


in the bills. It apparently recognizes 
both that no urgent public demand or 
public necessity exists for quick enact- 


ment of any such measures and that 
their prolonged consideration and dis- 
cussion would impede the proper delib- 
eration on other and more immediately 
important measures. This Congress has 
already been in practically continuous 
session for a much longer period than 
any previous Congress in the country’s 
its 
and properly wish to wind up the bust- 


history; and members naturally 
ness at a date early enough to give them 
opportunity to prepare for the Congres- 
sional campaign. 

Nor do these considerations exhaust 
the legitimate arguments for abandon- 

present plans for far-reaching 

legislation.” It is undentable 
in the present condition of the 


the effect of the 


ing at 
“Trust 
that, 


country's 


business, 
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more or less futile controversy over the 
new proposals has been exceedingly un- 
happy. The contrast between the feel- 
ing of the business community towards 
Washington, as displayed three months 
ago, when the banking bill had been 
enacted, and as displayed to-day, is most 
impressive. We do not say that all of 
this change, from cheerful enthusiasm 
(voiced on the Stock Exchange itself) 
to the existing perplexity and depres- 
sion, is a result of the intervening inci- 
d-nts in Congress. Other influences 
have doubtless been at work, and the 
tendency to place on “politics” all the 
blame for every trade reaction is a fa- 
miliar story. More than this, we are 
ready to express our own conviction that 
if these “Trust bills” were before us in 
response to an urgent and enlightened 
public demand—with a view to reform 
of corporate abuses which required im- 
mediate correction and which only such 
legislation would correct—then the plea 
that Congress was “disturbing business” 
could not properly be considered. 

But no such situation exists. Public 
demand for immediate action on the 
bills has signally failed to voice itself, in 
committee hearings or elsewhere. By 
common recognition, corporate abuses 
are at the moment being restrained, 
through the authority already in the 
hands of Government, as they have not 
been since the era of reckless High Fi- 
nance began in 1899. But meantime, 
with business depression noticeable, de- 
spite the fact that predictions of the 
“flood of competing foreign merchan- 
dise” under the lower tariff have not 
been fulfilled, it is not surprising that 
the feeling of hesitation should be em- 
phasized by the continuing great un- 
certainty as to this body of legislation. 
It is not unreasonable for business men 
to declare that the overhanging doubts 
about these bills are at least an obstacle 
to recovery. 

The last thing that the Administra- 
tion should desire just now is popular 
resentment over the irritating influence 
of the corporation legislation upon busi- 
ness sentiment. Though such resent- 
ment is apt to be based on extravagant, 
unjust inferences, it Is very powerful in 
politics, and might cause a vote, next 
November, which would be hailed by the 
Opposition party as expression of dis- 
content with the really great legislative 
achievements of the session. 





NEW HOPE FOR PROTECTIONISTS. 


The tariff question has so long seem- 
ed to have degenerated into a mere af- 
fair of particular rates and schedules, 
that we greet with joy a reminder of 
the good old times when antagonists 
joined issue on broader grounds. The 
Philadelphia Ledger, moved to stern 
condemnation of the Democrats by the 
showing of certain increased imports 
under the new tariff, is not content to 
rest its case on any mere details of this 
kind. It goes back to first principles; 
and for these it finds an all-sufficient 
text in this familiar “Lincoln” quota- 


tion: 

I do not know much about the tariff, 
but I know this much, when we buy 
manufactured goods abroad we get the 
goods and the foreigner gets the money 
When we buy manufactured goods at 
home we get both the goods and the 
money. 


We have never seen any reference to 
the place or time when Lincoln said 
this, often as we have seen it quoted; 
but possibly Lincoln did say it. Our 
Philadelphia contemporary accepts “it 
as not only a Lincoln utterance, but as 
one of his greatest sayings. “His Get- 
tysburg speech is a classic,” says the 
Ledger, “but he did not compress in it 
so much as he did” in this wonderful 
statement about the money and the 
goods. 

In thus not only recalling to life an 
old-time favorite of protectionism, but 
assigning to it a place alongside the 
most famous example of American elo- 
quence, the Ledger may be doing a 
greater service than it realizes. The 
Republican party, ever since the split 
at Chicago, has been sadly in need of a 
rallying-cry. The tariff issue it still 
bas; but all the snap has gone out of 
it. “Difference in cost of production” 
was fatally lacking in inspiring quality 
from the beginning; and the little vir- 
tue it did have was soon rubbed out of 
it by the hardest kind of wear and tear. 
Why not wake the country up with the 
slogan of “Lincoln Americanism—both 
the goods and the meney”? That is 
something which the plain people could 
understand; and plain er not plain, 
everybody would rather have both the 
goods and the money than be content 
with the mere goods and let the money 
go. 

If this goods-and-money declaration 
however, had no other merit than its 
vote-catching quality, we should hesi- 
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tate to recommend its adoption as the 
chief rallying-cry of a great party. What 
marks it out as particularly worthy of 
this distinction is that it not only harks 
back to the momentarily forgotten wis- 
dom of the past, but holds out the pos- 
sibility of new and beneficent develop- 
ments for the future. For when the 
mind of the nation, freed from the 
trivialities with which the economists 
have been confusing it, gets the “Lin- 
coln” doctrine firmly fixed mM its grasp, 
we may confidently expect that doctrine 
to -be applied not merely to foreign trade, 
but also to that vast trade within our 
own borders in comparison with which 
our foreign commerce is a mere baga- 
telle. Let the people once clearly un- 
derstand that by sternly refusing to 
buy goods from other nations they 
could have the goods all the same, and 
in addition the billion dollars or there- 
about which they now annually pay for 
them, and it will not take long for 
American shrewdness to discover that 
the game can be worked on a larger 
scale. Let the Middle West refuse to 
buy from New England, the Pacific 
Coast from the Middle West, the South 
from the North, and so on; it is clear 
that if each of these great sections 
holds on to the money it now sends out, 
while sacrificing nothing in the way of 
goods, the whole country will before 
long be blessed with riches beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Coxey himself could 
demand no more of his Government fiat- 
money printing-press than would thus 
be supplied to the American people, in 
the shape of good hard cash, by the nor- 
mal operations of ordinary business. 

It is true that in forming this pic- 
ture of overflowing prosperity, we are 
ignoring the stock objections of econom- 
ic theorists to the central principles of 
a simple and robust protectionism. But 
that is nothing to the purpose. As the 
Philadelphia paper says, Lincoln “did 
not have much use for theories of any 
kind; but he was gifted with enough 
horse-sense to understand what going 
abroad for goods meant.” And all we 
ask is that while you are about it you 
should work your horse-sense for all it 
is worth. Don’t be put into a position 
in which you may at any moment be 
asked to explain why it is not just as 
foolish for Massachusetts to buy automo 
biles in Michigan, or for Michigan to 
buy cotton and woollen goods in Massa- 
chusetts, as for our country to buy from 





Europe the manufactures we import 
every year. Have the courage of your 
convictions. The cure for protection- 
ism is more protectionism. The mis- 
take we have been making all along is to 
pay too much attention to the specious 
argumentation of theorists. If we had 
followed the dictates of horse-sense, we 
should have seen to it long ago that no 
section of the Union committed the folly 
of buying goods from any other when 
by making them itself it could have the 
goods and the money too. It is a little 
bewildering, to be sure, to think this 
doctrine out to its still further conse- 
quences; but few people will be so spec- 
ulative as to do that. There is such a 
thing as running even horse-sense into 
the ground. We would suggest, there- 
fore, as a first stage in the great scheme 
of the higher protectionism, the divi- 
sion of the country into twelve sections, 
coincident with the twelve areas tribu- 
tary to the new regional banks. After 
each of these great sections has succeed- 
ed in pulling itself up by the bootstraps 
by means of a protective tariff directed 
against the other eleven, there will be 
time enough to think about further de- 
velopments of the principle. 


IS THE ARMY EFFICIENT? 


Mr. Charles Johnson Post, whose se 
vere criticisms of the army in Harper's 
Weekly have roused the enmity of the 
entire service, declares in a recent let- 
ter to the New York Evening Post that: 


The administration of the army is in- 
efficient, due to the fact of an archaic 
system under which stupidity, vicious- 
ness, and favoritism shuffle along side by 
side with efficiency in an indistinguishable 
mass, getting promotions and responsi- 
bilities mainly as a matter of longevity. 


He maintains that the laws and regu- 
lations under which the army is ad- 
ministered are largely obsolete, and can 
be turned about at will by those in 
power. He also affirms that “any or- 
ganization from which, as has occurred 
in the army, over 46,000 men desert in 
ten years, preferring to accept the sta- 
tus of the hunted criminal rather than 
remain, is not only inefficient in its 
own particular domain, but is inefficient 
and derelict in its duties to the com- 


monwealth.” He adds that the plea 





derelictions of the service, 
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Yet it would be grossly unfair to the 
army not to take account of the actions 
of the politicians and War Department 
administrators, in assessing the blame 
for the army's shortcomings. It is in 
many aspects an inefficient department 
of the Government; the roll of deser- 
tions proves that, for the Government 
loses money whenever a soldier deserts. 
Efficiency would require every man to 
serve out the exact term of his enlist- 
ment, and the oftener he could be in- 
duced to reénlist the more veteran, 
and therefore more efficient, would be 
the various regiments. For this reason 
the Nation has long urged that the num 
ber of desertions from a company or a 
regiment should be entered on the rec 
ord of each commanding officer. We 
venture again to assert that if this were 
done and officers were called strictly to 
account for desertions for other than 
unavoidable causes (such as the com- 
mission of crime by the deserter), there 
would be a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of offenders of this type. Plainly, 
the responsibility for this rests with the 
War Department and not with the corps 
of officers. The efforts which have been 
made to check desertion have been along 
entirely different lines, such as render- 
ing the service more attractive; but the 
bulldozing, overbearing officer, who ap- 
pears now and then, is never punished 
—not if he drives fifteen or twenty men 
out of the service by the maladminis- 
tration of his company. 

There has as yet been no system de- 
vised for dropping an officer who is 
really inefficient, as would be done in 
any private industrial organization 
which had a pay-roll comprising 85,000 
men. If he behaves himself he can hold 
on until he reaches the age of retiring; 
the promotion examinations do not in- 
terfere with his rise unless he is gross- 
ly ignerant. But in this respect the 
army is no different from any other 
branch of the service, unless the excep 
tion be the navy in later years. A Sec- 
retary of War once complained to us 
that the promotion boards did not pro 
mote properly or the retiring boards re- 
tire. The answer to this was that the 





War Department itself demoraliged the 
integrity of such boards by constdntly 


that the army is at the mercy of politi-| overruling them. We know of the case 
cians is a “pitiable shelter for officers|of a worthless coast artillery officer, son 
to take refuge in” when excusing the|of a prominent Republican politician, 


who came before a promotion board in 
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a state of intoxication. The board de- 
clined to examine him, and so reported 
him to Washington. The answer was to 
go ahead with the examination. The 
board found this officer morally and 
professionally disqualified, yet it was 
overruled in each instance, and the of- 
ficer promoted, to disgrace the service 
until his death. Now, how could Mr. 
Post, or a Secretary of War, or any one 
else, expect the members of that board 
to take any interest In examining an 
officer thereafter? In any such organi- 
zation the tone is taken from the head. 
There are many such cases which 
notably at the outbreak 
of the Spanish war, when medical boards 


could be cited 


were constantly overruled by the poli- 
ticlans. Now, we do not altogether ex- 
cuse the officers who try comrades and 
are often too lenient with them, as Mr. 
Post proves. They know the injustice 
done the service by retaining men guilty 
of misbehavior, and they ought to have 
a sense of honor to lead them to over- 
look the vested rights officers deem 
themselves to possess when once com- 
missioned, and they ought to do their 
duty regardless of War Department pol- 
ities. But we submit that present con- 
ditions of the War Department are 
s mething of an excuse—for past condi- 
tions; present conditions seem to be bet- 
ter than those for some years past. 
There is in all this a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for a great administrator with- 
For the in- 


efficiency extends to business methods as 


in the War Department. 


well ag to the handling of the personnel. 
The waste and slothfulness of almost 
every Governmental department are 
here manifest; and there is red-tape 
for those to see who believe that the 
Government is better fitted to manage 
telegraphs 


railways, telephones, and 


than are private individuals. ven in 
military matters there is much ineffi- 
clency Has any plan been drawn for 
putting the militia in service if there 
should have to be Intervention in Mex- 
ico? Wearecredibly informed that this 
has only recently been undertaken in 
the case of one division, and that for 
the rest of the country we should be no 
better off than In 1898. Mr. Post, too, is 
correct In saying that the army officer 
is hedged about by regulations more or 
less archaic. The average officer has 


no such fear of future damnation as 


he has of breaking some minor admin- 
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istrative regulation, and of being re- 
buked because of a failure to dot an i or 
cross a t. Therein the service’s sense 
of responsibility is of the highest. Ft- 
nally, the question presents itself whe 
ther the whole military idea does not 
at present render efficiency impossible 
or attainable only at the cost of such 
army domination as Germany suffers 
from. Are there more than two or 
three efficient armies in the world— 
the German, Japanese, and perhaps the 


French? 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH NOVEL- 
ISTS. 

Looking back over the output of fic- 
tion during the present year, one is 
driven to confess that the showing made 
by American writers against their Brit- 
ish competitors is nothing to be proud 
of. Out of the novels of the spring 
flight hardly a book of exceptional dis- 
tinction emerges. If we go back so as 
to include the novels of the autumn of 
1913, the balance swings a bit more in 
our favor, with the advantage still great- 
ly on the other side. A mere comparison 
of names is convincing. Against Gals- 
worthy, Wells, Conrad, Hewlett, De Mor- 
gan, Chesterton, and a whole array of 
younger men—W. B. Maxwell, James 
Stephens, Compton Mackenzie, D. H. 
Lawrence, Gilbert Cannan, Hugh Wal- 
pole—we can cite, in the way of nov- 
els of more or less serious moment, Mrs. 
Wharton's “Custom of the Country,” 
Mrs. Watts’s “Van Cleve,” and Mr. Vaw- 
son's “The Garden Without Walls.” By 
stretching a point, we may include 
amiable bits of work like the late Dr. 
Mitchell's “Westways” and Meredith 
Nicholson's “Otherwise Phyllis.” On 
the other hand, it is a question whether 
Mr. Dawson should not be credited to 
England rather than to America. 

Names of respectable strength are 
obviously missing from the American 
list. Yet we may imagine such names 
inscribed on our side of the ledger and 
still see how strong the account would 
run against us. We have our moments 
of exultation when we assert our lit- 
erary independence of England—we do 
it more frequently in the theatre than 
in the novel, to be sure—and we have 
seasons like the present to administer 
a healthy and necessary dose of hu- 


mility. Often the reaction goes too far. 





Chere is still, without doubt, a very 
strong tendency towards Anglomania 
among us. If Mrs. Wharton were an 
Englishwoman there would be less hesi- 
tation in certain intellectual circles to 
do justice to her splendid talents. Mrs. 
Watts, writing in England, would be re- 
ceived as a “serious” writer by serious 
people in this country who are deceived 
by the simple, unforced quality of her 
truthfulness. On the other hand, we are 
apt to be awed into accepting everything 
from the pen of H. G. Wells as vitally 
true and significant, and to pay a little 
more than is due to the _ talents 
of a De Morgan, while we—at least the 
youngest of us—are rather patronizing 
to the noble artistry of the veteran W. 
D. Howells. Yet, with all exceptions 
taken, the case does run pretty heavily 
against us—a fact which thoughtful 
Americans regularly take to heart. 

Mr. Robert Herrick, in an article in 
the Yale Review, which has received 
extensive comment, is the latest to de- 
plore the sad estate of the American 
He is not despondent about the 
future. The opportunities for the pro- 
duction of great fiction are so splendid 
that sooner or later they must enforce 
adequate treatment: 


novel. 


No backwater this! No dead sea of a 
monotonous and fixed social surface. All 
is alive and striving for more life. Life 
seethes in America from ocean to ocean. 
, In the clash of wills that may 
ensue before we adjust ourselves to the 
relentless pressure of economic laws, the 
profoundest material for imaginative 
treatment will emerge. The old 
urge of justice, the old cry of freedom 
from tyranny, the desire of the 
individual man or woman to prove life 
under tolerable conditions—these are be- 
coming heard more loudly every day. 

We shall hear less, let us hope, 
about the “captain of industry,” and 
more about the American ideal, the 
American will, the American character. 


Let us hope that it is not over-condens- 
ing Mr. Herrick’s argument to put it 
that as we grow older we shall grow 
more serious. As we grow older, as we 
are buffeted more by social forces, we 
shall think more deeply and write more 
honestly. Yet along with so much that 
is true in Mr. Herrick’s summary of the 
problem, there is, in the manner of stat- 
ing it, a very real danger that his mes- 
sage may be misunderstood, may be 
turned to the encouragement of a ten- 
dency in our literature which is one of 
the prime causes of its obvious limita- 


tions. We refer to those very “oppor- 
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tunities’ which Mr. Herrick finds so 
abundant and so sadly neglected. 





Altogether too much emphasis has 
. been laid upon the “opportunities” that 
exist here in America’ for the creation 
of a great literature; as if great litera- 
ture could not be produced and had not 
been produced under all opportunities 
and lack of opportunities, in the desert 
as well as in swarming cities, under 
despotisms and under political and so- 
cial freedom, in great military empires 
and among petty nationalities. The 
opportunities are here, of course: de- 
mocracy, vast populations, vast riches, 
racial complexity, magnificent geograph- 
ical distances, stupendous economic 
forces. But none of those things, nor 
all of those things, when put into a 
novel, will make it a great novel. What 
makes a great novel is the soul of man. 
One soul is enough if honestly observ- 
ed and honestly set down. That great 
opportunity is present everywhere. Cer- 
vantes found it in Spain and Turgenieff 
in Russia. We do not need the com- 
plexity of 100,000,000 people and two 
dozen strains of blood to foster great 
literature. Ibsen found plenty of op- 
portunities in his two-by-four Norwe- 
gian native land. 

Let us put into concrete terms the 
danger of misinterpretation which we 
discern in Mr. Herrick’s remarks. What 
meaning will be read into them by the 
young American writer of talent who is 
ambitious to do serious work? Oppor- 
tunities, social conflicts, justice, tyranny 
—why, the thing apparently to do must 
be to tackle some “problem of the day.” 
And our young writer will immediately 
start to find his problem, the very cap- 
tain of industry whom Mr. Herrick re- 
jects, or the decay of religious faith, or 
the working classes, or suffrage, or 
rights and wrongs of a more abstract 
nature, but problems for all that. And 
with his problem he is lost, especially 
since he has not the supreme talent 
which may transmute a problem into 
universality. No; the trouble with our 
writers is not that they neglect their 
opportunities, but that they neglect 
their opportunity; that they think they 
are serious when they busy themselves 
with problems of the day, when they 
should be busying themselves with men 
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A UNIQUE MAGAZINE. 


(The Organ of the Liberal Party and Its 
Editor.) 


LONDON, March 30. 


The name of Charles Geake is unknown 
to the general public. It is unknown even 
to the rank and file of Liberal workers 
in the constituencies. But it is held in 
the highest respect by the leaders of the 
Liberal party, and by Mr. Geake’s fellow 
journalists on both sides. “How unselfish 
his labors, how disinterested his work,” 
was Mr. Birrell’s comment on his career 
at a recent dinner given in his honor. 
“We are now dragging into the daylight,” 
said the same speaker, “this shy and 
elusive figure, and hailing, perhaps for 
the first time, the author of our speeches 
and the purveyor of such of our facts as 
bear investigating.” 

As secretary of the Liberal Publication 
Department, Mr. Geake is especially busy 
at election times. But his activities are 
by no means limited to the periods when 
the two parties are contending at the 
polling-booths. He is responsible for get- 
ting out a shilling annual called “The Lib- 
eral Year-Book,” and also the Liberal 
Monthly, an organ of popular propa- 
ganda, in which an effective letter-press 
is diversified by reproductions of the car- 
toons of “F. C. G.” His most valuable 
services to the party, however, are prob- 
ably those he renders as editor of the 
Liberal Magazine. 

That much overworked term “unique” 
might justly be applied to this publica- 
tion. If the Unionists have anything to 
match it, the existence of such a rival 
is an admirably kept secret. One may 
doubt whether its parallel is to be found 
in any other country. It might be com- 
pared in some respects to the campaign 
textbooks of the American parties, but 
there is the important difference that 
they are prepared for elections only 
whereas this is compiled and published 
regularly month by month all the year 
round. Like these textbooks, it does not 
attempt directly to win converts, but is 
for the help of workers within the party 
It is primarily intended, so Mr. Geake 
himself puts it, “to assist Liberals with 
unassailable facts and figures, and water- 
tight arguments.” 

In the first place, it supplies a diary of 
the political events of the previous 
month, including a record of the voting 
in the most important divisions in Parlia- 
ment. The speeches of the month re- 
ceive especially careful attention. They 
are rarely given in full, but extracts are 
made, with a precise note of place and 
date. “The right honorable gentleman is 
very eloquent to-day respecting the im- 
possibility of raising wages by act of Par- 
liament, but what did he say at Kidder- 
minster on the 11th of November, 1912?” 
This is the kind of retort thattells, wheth- 
er in a Parliamentary debate or before a 
popular audience, and Liberal speakers, 
as Mr. Birrell confessed at the dinner, 
owe to Mr. Geake much of their material 
for such rejoinders. “You may justly 
class yourself,” said a Liberal M. P. to 
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him the other day, “with the dentist who, 
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as he complacently eyed a society beauty, 
said: ‘Her smiles are mine.” The re- 
markable thing is that Mr. Geake, in this 
capacity of a recording angel, seems to 
know not only what utterances are im- 
portant to-day, but which of them are 
going to be important in five years’ time 


There are usually also a few articles— 
closely packed with dates and quotations 

tracing the recent developments of 
some particular question If land re- 
form, for instance, comes to the front, 
one is likely to find in the Liberal Mag 
azine a summary of the policies advocat 
ed on the subject by the two parties re- 
spectively. Summaries are given of the 
most important bills introduced into Par- 
liament, and of Government blue-books 
and returns, whether concerned with 
matters of party politics or not. Lastly, 
a complete index makes the bound vol- 
umes of the magazine virtually an en- 
cyclopedia of recent British politics 


When the political worker hears of a 
publication of this kind, there is one 
thing more that he wants to know about 
it. It may be a very skilful piece of 
journalism, and its summaries and com- 
ments may be cleverly written, but is 
there any risk of his getting into trouble 
if he quotes its statements or figures 
without verifying them’? The answer is 
that never, throughout these twenty 
years during which Mr. Geake has edit- 
ed it—so the Rt. Hon. Russell Rea, the 
chairman of the publication board, de- 
clares—has the magazine “been called up 
on to make a correction of any erron: 
ous statement, or to make any ex ‘ 
or apology for any misrepresentation of 
either the opinions or conduct of any 
| political opponent.” 





If Charles Geake has been toiling for 
| two decades in comparative obscurity, it 
lis not because he had not the ability to 
lcut a dash in public life if he had wished 


| to become a prominent figure. He is a 
| Cambridge man of high distinction, hav- 
jing been eighth wrangler, and a scholar, 
| and afterwards a fellow, of his college 
| His mathematical training helped him 
he no small degree to tackle Mr, Cham- 
| berlain’s elusive figures during the tar- 
| iff controversy, besides giving him a pre- 
|cision of method that has served him 
to good purpose through his whole ca- 
|reer. While at Cambridge he became ed- 
litor of the Granta, a University maga- 
| stne. One of his journalistic exploits Is 
| still joyfully remembered there The 
hardest part of the mathematical tripos 
examination each year is the problems 
paper. It contains twenty-four problems 
and a candidate acquits himself brilliant- 
ly if he can solve six of them. The pa- 
per is set on a Friday morning at nine 
o'clock, and half-past nine is the earliest 
moment at which an outsider can see 
a copy of it. One year Geake got three 
or four other expert mathematicians 
around him, and they set to work at 9:30 
on the paper that had just been set in 
the Senate House. They kept hard it 
all day long, and it was not until fast 
midnight that the proofs of their day's 
work were passed. The subscribers to 
the Granta (including the examiners in 
the tripos), on opening their copies of 





the week's issue at breakfast on Satur- 
day morning, were astonished to find 
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among the contents the examination pa- 
per of the previous day, together with 
a complete answer to every question. 
There was an editorial note, explaining 
that the office boy had amused himself 
during the previous day by working out 
the problems without interfering with his 
regular duties. 

Mr. Geake did not stay long at Cam- 
bridge after taking his degree, but came 
up to London and applied his talentstoa 
journalism of wider influence than that 
of the Granta. The Liberal Publication 
Department has not absorbed all his 
energies, for he has been for many years 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
Westminster Gazette, whose “Notes of 
the Day" offer good scope for his bril- 
liance and originality. “If I were a pol- 
iticlan with a past,” said the Westmin- 
ster editor, Mr. Spender, at the recent 
dinner, “there is no man with whom I 
would less like to fall into a controversy 
than Geake.” H. W. H 


EFFECTS OF THE BALKAN WAR ON 
AUSTRIA'S TRADE — PROBLEMS 
OF EMIGRATION AND FINANCE— 
THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


VIENNA, March 30. 


The Balkan War closed a very impor- 
tant door for Austria-Hungary. She no 
longer hopes to send any part of her 
surplus population to the Balkans, and 
since the war her trade with the coun- 
tries lying to the southeast has been 
much reduced. Turkey was an excellent 
customer; it was a maxim of the Aus- 
trian tradesman that “Turkey always 
paid,” and this applied not merely to the 
national debt of the country, but also to 
small private accounts between Viennese 
firms and Turkish houses. 

Now that Turkey in Europe has been 
reduced to Constantinople and its small 
hinterland, Turkey in Asia must be re- 
warded as the most probable market for 
Austrian goods in the near future. With 
this fact in view Austria-Hungary has 
arranged to send an imposing fleet to 
cruise in the Mediterranean for the ex- 
press purpose of capturing trade. They 
will touch at Korfu, Malta, Alexandria, 
Beirut, Smyrna, Mytilene, Salonica, and 
the Pireus. On the return journey 
they are to cruise near the shore of the 
newly created kingdom of Albania and 
will put in at Durazzo. The commercial 
progress of Italy and of Germany in 
the Balkans is causing considerable 
alarm in Austria-Hungary, and it is 
hoped that something can be done to 
regain the position which shé formerly 
held 

While taking means to obtain fresh 
markets, Austria-Hungary is losing others 
by her policy of guarding the frontiers. 
The new regulations preventing men be- 
tween s«ixteen and thirty-four from 
leaving the country without showing sat- 
isfactory evidence that they have served 
their time as soldiers and afterwards as 
reservists, is beginning to press very 
hard upon commercial travellers and 
others, not only on the Galician frontier, 
where trouble was expected, but also 
towards Italy. The new Russian Am- 
hassador, Prince Schebeko, has already 
been inetructed to protest against the 
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way in which Russian travellers are 
treated on the Austro-Hungarian fron- 
tier, aad, although this is mainly due 
to the spy scare, it impedes trade. Re- 
ports of scandalous proceedings at the 
frontier town of Oderberg, where hun- 
dreds of emigrants were detained be- 
cause their papers were not considered 
satisfactory, have reached Vienna. 

Unscrupulous agents invite a large 
number of “season” emigrants to come 
to the frontier town offering them work 
in Germany, and are often unable to for- 
ward them to their destination at once, 
even when they are provided with the 
necessary passes. Added to these are in- 
tending emigrants, many of whom have 
borrowed a military pass belonging to 
comrades who are already in America, or 
who are detained on suspicion for one 
reason or another. These people are all 
lodged in offices and in empty shops, un- 
provided for in any way, and it is prob- 
able that the Government, which has 
virtually stopped emigration by way of 
Trieste and Fiume, for the present, will 
also put a check on season emigration 
and the transport of male emigrants by 
train to ports in other parts of Europe. 

The whole business is to be reorgan- 
ized, as soon as the various companies 
concerned in the trade have come to an 
agreement. Whether this will actually 
make any difference to the number of 
people that leave Austria-Hungary an- 
nually, with or without permission, re- 
mains to be seen. An emigrant expert 
assures me that it will mean absolutely 
no reduction. “Emigration from Russia is 
illegal,” he said, “and the annual con- 
tingent of Russian emigrants is very 
large. The people wade through rivers, 
cross mountain passes, and take any 
risks rather than be balked of their wish 
to leave their native land. And this will 
be the same in Austria-Hungary.” 

The Austrian loan which was contem- 
plated has not been floated, owing to the 
fact that the Parliament is indefinitely 
adjourned. The Government is being car- 
ried on by Paragraph 14,and this means 
that no “permanent” burden may be laid 
on the State, including naturally a loan. 
The present state of affairs originat- 
ed in Czech obstruction, which again 
is connected with the long adjournment 
of the Bohemian Diet, and as a conse- 
quence the work of the Minister of Fin- 
ance has for a long time been hampered. 
The immediate result of this situation 
is that the Austrian Government has 
again had to resort to the issue of Trea- 
sury bills; $160,000,000 will be asked for 
in all. In the absence of Parliament 
a large amount of work will be carried 
through; the recruit law is already pass- 
ed, and other laws are awaiting passage. 
These laws will be submitted to the Par- 
liament for ratification on its reassem- 
blage, but as they will have already been 
executed by that time, the work of the 
national assembly resolves itself into a 
mere discussion of what has already been 
done. 

A Peace Congress, coinciding with the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Berne Peace Bureau, will 
be held tin Vienna from September 15- 





19 of this year, and preparations are al- 





ready being made for the reception of 
members and participants. The pro- 
gramme includes a visit to Budapest. A 
banquet will be given in the Vienna 
Rathhaus, one of the most interesting 
and characteristic buildings in the city, 
where the corporation stores large stocks 
of wine, in the good years, when it is 
cheap and plenty, and retails it to the 
population when ordinary table wine is 
expensive, owing to a failure of the 
crop. It is expected that Count Berch- 
told will receive the members in the 
rooms of the Foreign Office on the Ball- 
platz, and that various other functions 
will be arranged for their benefit. Papers 
will be read, during the meetings, by 
Dr. James L. Tryon, secretary of the 
American Peace Society, Boston; Gen. 
Sir Alfred Turner, and George Herbert 
Perris, of London; Baron Korff, and 
others. The draft of an international 
treaty for the diminution of armaments 
will be one of the subjects of discus- 
sion, while the evil effects of increased 
military and naval preparations on com- 
merce and industry will also be debated, 
reports on the subject being read by Herr 
Miljukoff, of St. Petersburg; Carl Heath, 
secretary of the National Peace Society, 
London, and Raphael G. Levy. 


THE NAVAL SCANDAL IN JAPAN 


Tokio, March 16. 


For the last two months the people of 
Japan have been occupied with the navy} 
“graft” scandal, which is still under in- 
vestigation, and daily appears to promise 
more extensive proportions. Excitement 
is intense, and popular indignation gen- 
eral. Frequent mass-meetiags of protest 
are held in various centres, led by the 
vernacular press and the opponents of 
the Government. 

The main charges are that certain offi- 
cers of the Imperial navy have been ac- 
customed to receive “commissions” on 
orders placed with British and German 
firms. Though the whole matter is still 
sub judice, the public appears to take 
for granted that the charges are well 
founded, and certain officers of the navy, 
including a retired commander and a 
paymaster, have come forward to assert 
the truth of the allegations. The navy 
authorities aver that these assertions are 
the result of personal grudge, and with- 
out foundation. 

Meanwhile a navy commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the charges aris- 
ing out of the trial of Carl Richter in 
Berlin, wherein certain documents stolen 
from the German firm of Siemens & 
Schuckert by Richter purported to show 
that certain officers of the Japanese navy 
were in receipt of “commissions” on or- 
ders placed with the said firm, as well 
as on orders placed with British ship- 
builders. Telegraphic dispatches of the 
Berlin trial let the cat out of the bag. 
and then the Imperial Diet took up the 
matter, insisting on the appointment of 
the navy commission. But the commis- 
sion had hardly been appointed when it 
turned out that the correspondent of 
Reuter’s Telegram Company in Tokio 
had obtained copies of the documents in 
possession of Carl Richter, and was try- 
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ing to obtain money for them from those 

in Tokio who feared their contents. 
Reuter’s agent, Andrew M. Pooley, who 

was arrested, is still in prison, but Mr. 


Herrmann, agent of the Siemens firm 
in Kobé, who also was arrested, has been | 


released on bail, at the instigation, it is 
alleged, of the German Ambassador. The 
British community is agitating for the 
release of Mr. Pooley on bail, but the 
authorities have so far refused the re- 
quest, on the ground that his examina- 
tion is not yet completed. Meanwhile in- 
vestigation continues, and daily proves 
more interesting. Several officers of the 
Imperial navy, including Admiral Mat- 
suo, have been arrested, their houses 
have been searched by the police, and 
important discoveries are alleged to have 
resulted. 

The manager and other leading offi- 
cials of the Mitsui Busgan Kaisha, one 
of the oldest and largest import firms in 
Japan, also have been arrested, as well 
as a number of minor officials connected 
in various ways with the Japanese and 
foreign firms named. The British firm 
of Vickers has been dragged into the 
affair, because, it is said, the Mitsui Com- 
pany did its foreign business for the navy 
chiefly through this firm. 

During the last few years the follow- 
ing ships for Japan were built by the 
Vickers Company: The Mikasa, 1898, 
price 12,615,042 yen; the Kashimi, 1904, 
price 15,092,179 yen; the Kongo, 1910, 
price 27,280,116 yen. The Japanese press 
declares it an open secret that on these 
ships commissions of 5 per cent. were 
paid. It is averred, for instance, that the 
actual price of the Kongo was only 25,- 
000,000 yen, the balance being paid as com- 
missions which have mysteriously dis- 
appeared. It is no wonder that the popu- 
lace is greatly agitated over what is 
thought to be extravagant handling of 
money by a poor country, while the peo- 
ple are burdened with taxes. 

There is consequently an almost uni- 
versal outcry for the resignation of the 
Cabinet. Two attempts have been made 
to impeach the Government, but without 
success, owing to the action of the ma- 
jority party, the Seyukai. For the honor 
of the nation, so the Peers say, they have 
been trying to take a hand in the affair; 
and in order to show their disapproval 
of the Government the House of Peers 
has cut off the sum of 70,000,000 yen from 
the navy budget. The lower house has 
not agreed to this curtailment, and there 
is at present a deadlock between the two 
chambers, for the adjustment of which 
a joint conference of committees of the 
two houses has been arranged. It is a 
question with many whether the Cabinet 
will be able to pull through the present 
session of the Diet. 

The more patient of the population are 
awaiting the outcome of the naval court- 
martial with apprehensive interest, while 
the general populace continues to hold 
daily mass meetings to pass resolutions 
in condemnation of the Government. The 
investigation by the judicial authorities 
is so thorough and extensive that by the 
time it is finished Japan should be clean- 
ed of corruption for all time. 

J. EB. B. 
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CENTENARY OF THE HISTORIAN, 





By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., 
Editor of the American Statesmen Series. 

it is not to be supposed that Nature 
pays regard to the artificial divisions 
of time arranged by man; yet with the 
approach of the year 1800 she seemed 
to take notice of the new century and 
to start then upon a fresh course where- 
in great writers and good books were to 
come by their own in this country, and 
to hold it for a period somewhat exceed- 
ing a generation. In 1783 Washington 
irving was born, and in 1809 “Knick- 
erbocker’s History of Ny w York” “estab- 
lished his literary position”; in 1/89 
Cooper, the novelist, followed; William 
H. Prescott was born in 1796; George 
Bancroft, in 1800; Emerson, in 1803; 
Hawthorne, in 1804; Longfellow, in 1807; 
Holmes and Poe, in 1809; Motley, in 
1814; Thoreau, in 1817; Lowell, in 1819; 
and Francis Parkman, in 1823. The last 
to die of this famous list was Holmes, in 
1894. 

I. 


Dr. Holmes, separated from Motley 
in boyhood by the yawning chasm of 
five years of seniority, became in later 
life, when that great chasm appeared 
only an unnoticeable seam, his intimate 
friend, and ultimately wrote his biog- 
raphy. That Memoir is proba''y little 
read now—more’s the pity; i « it ts 
good work, and among other merits it 
perpetuates the impression made by 
Motley upon his contemporaries. The 
Doctor, with the experience of sixty- 
nine years passed in intercourse with 
mankind, was so fascinated by his sub- 
ject that he seems to have dipped his 
pen in warm, bright sunshine for these 
pages, which have the atmosphere of 
eulogy rather than of biography. His 
sketch of Motley’s early years takes 
us into dreamland. Born April 15, 
1814, of a father and mother who 
were “the handsomest pair the town 
of Boston should show,” Motley car- 
ried through life a wonderful beau- 
ty. Lady Byron thought him more 
like her husband in feature than any 
one else she had ever met; and Wendell 
Phillips regarded him as “handsomer 
than any portrait of Byron represents 
the poet.” Fortunately, he had not 
Byron’s foolish vanity and he had a gen- 
tleman’s conscience. He was an omniv- 
orous reader of poetry, romance, and 
drama; somewhat reserved, and chary of 
friendships; ardent, impulsive, imagin- 
ative; later playing the cynic, a litt’e 
after the fashion of young men of his 
type. 

He must have been clever, for he en- 
tered Harvard College soon after his 
thirteenth birthday, and during a part 





of his stay he stood very near the fiead 
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of his class. At graduation, in 1831, be 
| ing just outside the sacred band entitled 
|} to enter the Phi Beta Kappa, he was ad 
| mitted thereto by a special vote. Then 
|} he passed two years in study in Gdttin 


' 


|} gen and Berlin, forming a close friend 
| ship with Bismarck, which endured 
| through later life. Returning home, he 
| Studied law for a while, but never un 
| dertook practice The training, how 
| ever, was useful, for his mental tempera 
ment was of the kind which usually has 
to be forced in order to acquire power: 
of sound research and accurate state 
ments. A year in the Massachusetts Leg 
islature extended his experience without 
| stirring ambition for a political career 
In March, 1837, came his marriage to 
Mary Benjamin, of Boston—a most hap 
py alliance. 


II. 

Motley wasted little time in futile 
gropings, being led by a strong in 
stinct to literature. Having fed full upon 
the old English chronicles and on ro 
mantic novels and poetry, he turned to 
like work. In 1839, he published “Mor 
ton’s Hope.” It was the crude work of 
a boy, and failed utterly. Not disheart 
ened, he tried again with “Merrymount 
A Romance of the Massachusetts Col 
jony.” This was better, but not good 
lenough. In fact, he wrote only as one 
| who, having read many books, would 
fain be a writer himself; not as one who 
had observed men and customs and had 
something to say. 

Novelists then ranged chiefly in his 
torical fields, and from romance to his 
tory was a short stride which Motley 
was already measuring even before 
“Merrymount” had failed. Some arti 
cles by him, appearing in the North 
A merican Review, attracted notice, and, 
like his hero in “Morton’s Hope,” he set 
himself “violently to the study of his 
tory.” At that time history was not soe 
much written as it is now, and he eas 
ily found an unworn period. He would 
have it that the topic found him rather 
than he the topic. Either way it was 
the magnetism of reciprocal sympathy: 
his genius and his subject accorded per 
fectly. 

For years he read and wrote in Bos 
ton till volumes lay finished upon his 
table. In time, however, he came to ap 
preciate that European history must be 
studied in Europe, and the family short 
ly set forth for the Netherlands. Here 
the important question of his persisten 
cy in wearisome labor was quickly put 
to the proof. Months passed into years 
and still he delved in the solitude of the 
store-closets of the State Archives, de 
ciphering antique chirography, leagninge 
foreign languages, rummaging yer 
dusty papers often to find nothing, un- 
ravelling complexities, sorting truth 
from false assertion—all with infinite 
patience. Inevitably he came thus to 








recognize the worthlessness of his long 
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labors at Boston. “There is nothing for 
it,” he wrote, “but to Penelopize, pull 
to pieces, and stitch away again.” So 
he actually destroyed all that supposed- 
ly finished manuscript and began afresh. 

At last, after ten years of labor, the 
manuscript of the “Rise of the Dutch 
Republic” was in shape for the publish- 
er. But who would publish three solid 
octavo volumes by an untried writer? 
Murray, prince of English publishers, 
would not. Chapman agreed to, but only 
at Mr. Motley’s expense. The publica- 
tion was made in 1856; and writer and 
publisher were not long held in sus- 
pense, for appreciation was prompt and 
cordial. The bulky work did not alarm 
the reader of those days, when leisure 
had not been so strangely filched 
from the world by devices for saving 
time Moreover, it was with us a gen- 
eration almost unreasonably addicted to 
reading: a transitory condition, soon to 
be displaced by war, and later by mon- 
ey-getting. Furthermore, thanks prin- 
cipally Macaulay and Prescott, the 
discovery was spreading that history is 
field of dry stubble tedious to 
traverse, but rather a garden alluring 
to linger in. American writers, with 
limited opportunity as yet at home, bus- 
ied themselves with the history of other 
countries than their own; and certain pe- 
riods, complete within their own boun- 
been definitively treated 
in books written with 
such thorough scholarship that they may 
well stand as permanently in their sev- 
eral domains as has Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall.” 
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III. 

Motley's friends in Boston noted with 
interest his development. The exuber- 
ance of fancy and of language which had 
spoiled his romances had now been tem. 
pered by serious purpose, and by the 
sobering effect of years passed amid 
dusty manuscripts. Yet an ardent tem- 
perament and a dramatic genius had 
been only trained, not eliminated, and the 
vividness of his pages fired the enthusi- 
asm of his readers. Critics might sug- 
gest that he was too splendid to be ac- 
curate and might controvert some of his 
views. This was quite natural; was not 
Macaulay meeting the like treatment? 
But the reading world refused to re- 
lease itself from the fascinations of 
either Macaulay or Motley. His well 
chosen method was to narrate events, 
with vivid portraiture of the actors, as 
Thucydides, Tacitus, Prescott, Macaulay 
had been content to do. The “philoso- 
phy of history,” if there really be such 
a science, had happily not yet been dis- 
covered to injure its charm; and intel- 
ligent readers were assumed to be com- 
petent to do their own thinking. The 
only blemish in his writing involved, in 
a way, a compliment. He was prone to 
insert long extracts from the state pa- 
pers which were his authorities. For 
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scholars these excerpts from original 
documents were reassuring and had 
value; but readers in general inclined 
to resent a habit, which certainly grew 
to excess in his “Barneveld.” They 
would have demanded that he should 
assimilate this material and convey it 
to them in his own glowing and racy 
style, which they so much admired. 

Of course, the triumph of the “Rise 
of the Dutch Republic” insured the con- 
tinuance of the great task which Mr. 
Motley, fearless of labor, had blocked 
out. Without pause he next engaged 
himself with the “History of the Nether- 
lands,” of which the first two volumes 
appeared in 1860, and the succeeding 
two in 1868. These fulfilled expectation 
and corroborated his fame. Some per- 
sons, measuring him against himself, 
would have it that there was less of 
movement and of fire in them, and 
found them somewhat clogged with de- 
tail; but it was a criticism rather of his 
material than of his treatment. He was 
dealing with less picturesque events. 

The pleasure of reading Mr. Motley’s 
books was not confined to readers of 
English. They were at once translated 
into Dutch, edited and annotated by the 
Archivist-General, himself “a distinguish- 
ed scholar”; there was also the vexa- 
tious compliment of “piratical reprints.” 
The French translation was under the 
auspices of M. Guizot; and there was a 
German translation, and even a Russian. 
A fame thus spread through European 
countries brought to him the honors of 
their universities and institutes of 
learning, so that the list of his more 
important distinctions fills nineteen 
lines in the Catalogue of the Harvard 
Alumni. 


IV. 


At home also Motley’s distinction re- 
ceived unexpected and quasi-official rec- 
ognition. He was chosen for the Aus- 
trian mission. The story goes that 
President Lincoln, chancing to. meet 
him, was fascinated by his appear- 
ance, manners, and talk. If this be 
so, the choice showed Lincoln's shrewd- 
ness in estimating men. It has been 
said that a good historian is half a 
statesman; it would be malicious to 
suggest that the statement is mathemat- 
ically accurate. Mr. Motley was more 
than half a diplomat, yet was not whol- 
ly one. Indeed, some of his most en- 
gaging qualities rather tended to unfit 
him for successful diplomacy. He was 
high-spirited and sensitive, ardent in 
his convictions, frank and outspoken, 
impulsive often to the peint of im- 
prudence, with the unpractical con- 
science of a gentleman, little submissive 
to the law of expediency or the exigen- 
cles of astute policy. But there were 
also quite other qualities for Mr. Lin- 
coln to consider. There was about this 
very handsome gentleman a fine air of 





personal distinction and of good breed- 
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ing; the aloofness of his youth had be- 
come a courteous dignity in middle 
age; he was a cultivated scholar and his 
countrymen could show no one of whom 
they had more reason to be proud. Mr. 
Lincoln was therefore wise in sending 
him to the Viennese Court, where the 
custom of ancestor-worship still flour- 
ishes, and where the relations with the 
United States were neither strained nor 
complex. 

About six years he passed very agree- 
ably in the Austrian capital, where he 
was not only the recipient of official 
courtesies, but was also accepted so- 
cially with cordial hospitality by a large 
circle of good friends. He was only 
once called upon to act in a matter 
of some delicacy, and then he acquitted 
himself with perfect success. During the 
Civil War he was restless at his remote 
post, because he could not personally 
contribute to the Northern cause. For 
all his long residences abroad, amid in- 
teresting pursuits and in congenial so- 
ciety, never in the slightest degree de- 
Americanized him; and in the years of 
stress and peril he even had to lay aside 
his literary work. Why write of a past 
struggle in a foreign land when his own 
was in mortal throes? 

The Viennese mission had a sharp 
ending. The McCrackin letter, famous 
and infamous, did it. This missive, vin- 
dictive and vulgar, signed by a name 
never to be traced, came laden with 
ignoble gossip against Mr. Motley, from 
Paris to our State Department. It 
should have been burned, or at best 
hidden in a private pigeon-hole. But 
Mr. Seward chose rather to gather from 
it sundry offensive quotations and to 
send them to Mr. Motley for explanation. 
According to common belief, President 
Johnson gave the order, and Seward, 
unfortunately without demur, obeyed 
his chief. In earlier life he might have 
been less submissive, but a long career 
in politics had been demoralizing. Talk 
at the time, probably correct enough, 
was to the effect that Mr. Motley had 
expressed with imprudent frankness his 
disapproval of Johnson’s policies, and 
that Johnson, revengeful and careless of 
courtesies, had delivered his blow as 
opportunity offered. Mr. Motley took 
neither time nor reflection for resent- 
ing it; within an hour after he had read 
the letter he wrote his reply resigning 
his post. It was precipitate action, cer- 
tainly; but high-spirited and fine. 


Vv. 


A brief time only had elapsed after 
this unpleasant event, when Gen. Grant’s 
election to the Presidency virtually as- 
sured to Mr. Motley such vindication, 
agreeable though not really needed, as 
lay in another foreign appointment. His 
friends naturally assumed that he would 
like, and would receive again, the Aus- 
trian mission. “And now you Will go 
back to Vienna,” said Sumner to him, in 
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after-dinner chat at Motley’s house one 
evening. “No,” replied Mr. Motley, “1! 
want to go to London; and I want you 
to see to it for me.” Sumner, surprised 
and perhaps not wholly approving, nev- 
ertheless did see to it for him; and in 
the spring of 1868 the nomination was 
made and unanimously confirmed. The 
auspices seemed good, for he was sure 
of a cordial welcome to the most agree- 
able circles in London; his fame was 
net less in England than in his own 
country; his eldest daughter was mar- 
ried there to Sir William Vernon-Har- 
court, the eminent statesman and Cab- 
inet Minister; finally, there was a re- 
cess in the irritating controversy of the 
Alabama claims, the understanding be- 
ing that when the discussion was re- 
newed it should be in Washington. 


Yet his acceptance was given with an 
inexplicable foreboding. Early in his 
mission a slight rebuke came from the 
State Department, bearing chiefly upon 
phraseology used by him in an inter- 
view with Lord Clarendon. The undip- 
lomatic mind finds the criticism captious 
and futile, and the trifling incident seem- 
ed todrop promptly into oblivion. Later 
months passed serenely with no symp- 
tom of brooding trouble, yet suddenly, 
on June 1, 1870, a letter from Secretary 
Fish requested Mr. Motley’s resignation. 
Mr. Motley, astounded and indignant, 
would not resign, and in November he 
was recalled. Great excitement ensued 
and hot words were exchanged by an- 
gry partisans. 
harked back to the Clarendon incident; 
but that was absurd. The only expiana- 
tion then or since accepted was that Mr. 
Motley was suffering vicarious chastise- 
nent. Senator Sumner, untactful by 
temperament and arrogant in his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, had almost reversed 
the proper relationship between himself 
and the State Department. By his speech 
advancing the theory of “indirect 
claims” in the Alabama matter, he had 
forced that difficult question into at 
least a temporary impasse. Yet the Gov- 
erhment, even while stayed in its ef- 
forts to arrange the disturbing quarrel, 
bore with extraordinary patience his 
assumptions of authority, actually con- 
sulting his wishes in drafting instruc- 
tions to Mr. Motley. It was not, how- 
ever, in human nature that President 
Grant and Secretary Fish should accept 
such a situation with cordial and gen- 
uine good will. Accordingly, when Sum- 
ner’s influence defeated Grant’s 


| 


| 
| 


| 








partment. But, unfortunately, his loyal 
impulses betrayed him to his undoing. 
He owed gratitude to the good friend 
in whom he heartily believed, and in his 
usual open fashion he allowed it to be 
plainly seen that he felt himself to be 
“Sumner’s man” more than Secretary 
Fish’s servant. When, therefore, the 
President and Secretary, especially the 
former, hotly incensed against Sumner, 
found him personally inaccessible to 
punishment by them, and knew that he 
would welcome rather than regret a 
conflict, they turned to the only obvious 
recourse for revenge. It was a mean 
and brutal recourse, certainly, to strike 
the friend when the principal could not 
be reached; and Grant was neither mean 
nor brutal; but just now he was in such 
a blind rage that he only “saw red,” as 
the phrase goes, and delivered the blow 


promptly where he could. The letter of | 


recall was dated on the day after a tie 
vote in the Senate had caused the San 
Domingo treaty to fail of ratification. 
The episode was worse for Mr. Motley 
than that of Vienna, since to be punish- 
ed by Grant was very different from be- 
ing victimized by Johnson. 

Moreover, the repetition seemed to in- 
dicate an inherent unfitness on Motley’s 
part, whereas no such unfitness had de- 
veloped, and the two occurrences really 
constituted only a coincidence. Mr. Mot- 
ley, however, took his recall in a way 
to show that he was in one respect ill- 
adapted to public life, for he could not 


bring himself to regard it as a mere 
The State Department | S 


incident, as a politician might have 
done; for him it was an affront which 
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personal history, though under other 
names and with different accessories.” 
“Barneveld” was the third great section 
of his original scheme; a fourth section 
should have been added. This, however, 
was not to be, for his life’s work was 
done; he was a worn-out man, Gen, Grant 
and Mr. Fish had dealt him a staggering 
blow; a worse and final one came when, 
on December 31, 1874, his wife died. Al- 
ways a congenial couple, they had been 
especially thrown upon each other by 
their long years in foreign lands and 
among persons who, however friendly 
were really strangers. A few months 
after her death Mr. Motley’s own health 
began to fail; efforts to regain his vigor 
were futile, and on May 29, 1877, he 
died, near Dorchester, in Dorsetshire, 
and was buried in Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery, Dean Stanley performing the ser 
vice. 





A TRIBUTE FROM HOLLAND. 


Leypen, Holland, April 4. 


The centenary of Motley's birth fur- 
nishes a fitting occasion for paying spe- 
lcial tribute to this brilliant writer who 
did so much to spread the knowledge o! 
Dutch history. His name is ranked in 
our country with the greatest of thos: 
who have treated the earlier periods of 
the nation’s life, and especially its more 
splendid chapters. His large views, his 
brilliant style, his intense feeling for 
the most prominent features of our na 
tional character, for our great men, our 
heroes in the struggle with Spain; his 





no gentleman ought to forgive or could |sincere love of truth, his passion for 
forget, and it remained an aching wound | religious and political freedom, give 


to the day of his death. 


VI. 


Despite his mental suffering from this 
incident, Mr. Motley returned reso- 
lutely to his literary work, and gain- 
ed relief in familiar toil on “The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld.” These 
two volumes, published in 1874, were, 
by the necessity of their subject, less 
generally popular than their predeces- 
sors had been. He had to deal wfth the 
bitter disputes of an era which recalled 
and exaggerated the theological savage- 
ry of New England herself. The ashes 
of those flames were still fiery hot, and 
Dutch scholars on the side opposed to 
that espoused by him published severe 
criticisms. But this was as it should 
have been; had his views not stirred just 


pet | such antagonism he must have conclud- 


project for acquiring San Domingo, the | ed that they were regarded as of no ac- 


explosion came. Now, if Mr. Motley 
had been more shrewd and selfish in 
matters political ne would long since 
have foreseen the hostility inevitably 
to be developed, and, with the fair ex- 
cuse of duty, he would have made him- 
self safe by comporting himself as the 
obedient subordinate of the State De- 





count. Moreover, he was defended as vig- 
orously as he was attacked. Dr. Holmes 
interestingly suggests the presence in 
these volumes of a personal element 
which might not have been discovered 
by any one else. He says: “In this, his 
last work, it is impossible not to read 
much of his own external and internal 


| him a place among the first historians 
iof his time. 

Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
“History of the United Netherlands, 
“John of Barneveld’—in the original 
language, as well as in the Dutch trans 
lation, made with the supervision of 
our great historian Bakhuizen van den 
Brink and enriched by his annotations 
—gstill find a large number of admiring 
readers in the Netherlands. They turn 
particularly to his glowing pages on 
the retirement of Charles V, on the 
sieges of Alkmaar, Haarlem, Leyden, 
and Antwerp, on the fate of the Ar- 
mada, on the most dramatic scenes 
They linger over his striking charac 
terizations of Philip II, William of Or 
ange, Leicester, Alva; of Don John of 
Austria and Maurice, the great genera); 
and warmly respond to his brilliant de 
scriptions of sites and occasions on land 
and sea. 

Since Motley’s day numerdus new 
documents relating to the Eighty Years’ 
War have naturally been added to the 
store of information which he himself 
collected in the libraries and archives 





of London, Paris, The Hague, and Brus- 
sels, as well as a long series of mono- 
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graphs. Many of his assertions have 
had, of course, to be corrected, nor was 
always accurate in his larger views 
of men and things. Thus it has been 
shown that his modern ideas on politi- 
cal and religious freedom influenced un- 
duly reconstruction of the times. 
But no one has doubted his mctives as 


he 


his 


historian nor his constant endeavor to 
state the truth—nothing short of it— 
as he saw it. 

So on the centenary of his birt: a 
Dutch historian desires, in the name of 
the Netherlands, to do homage to one 


who so greatly helped to make a bril- 
liant of their history better 
known to the world—to the world-wide 
lovers of that religious and political free- 
inspired him to his noble 
P. J. BLOK. 
of National History in the Uni- 


period 


dom which 
task 

Professot 
Leyden 


versity of 


Rooks and Men 





HIGGINSON AND NEWBURYPORT. 


The life of Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
by Mary Thacher Higginson, 
published a week or two ago, contains 
a chapter called In and Out of the 
Pulpit. The pulpit, the first ever oc- 
cupled by Col. Higginson, was that of 
the First Religious Society of Newbury- 


e&inson, 


port. Architecturally it is beautiful and 
imposing, but at that date—1847—it 
proved too small for the enthusiastic 
oung reformer. He was only about 


twenty-three, and he “preached himself 
out” of that pulpit in two years. He 
ventured to give his pro-slavery parish- 
loners an abolition sermon once a fort- 
night, and they decided to accept his 
resignation. 

The 
interesting. 


Incident was most curious and 
The young minister was 
called to one of the most conservative 
towns In New England. Salem and Bos- 
ton have the reputation of being a little 
staid, but it Is probable that they might 
regarded as hotbeds of radicalism be- 


be 


side their less celebrated neighboring 
ity, Newburyport. Mr. Higginson was 
not unprepared what to expect. An- 
other minister, he writes, in “Cheerful 
Yesterdays”—“Henry C. Wright, after- 


ward a prominent Abolitionist—had lost 
his parish, a few miles above Newbury- 
port, for the alleged indecorum of swim- 
ming across the Merrimack River.” The 
wife of another minister, ten or more 
years after Mr. Higginson’s departure, 
cot herself into disfavor because she wore 
a hat on the Sabbath. This crime will 
seem a little mysterious to the present 
generation until it is understood that 


women of godly conversation, at that 
period, wore bonnets on Sunday. 
These 


things, however, were trifies 
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compared with Mr. Higginson’s devo- 
tion to the abolition of slavery. “The 
parish,” he writes, “which at first wel- 
comed me, counted among its strongest 
supporters a group of retired sea cap- 
tains who had traded with Charleston 
and New Orleans, and more than one 
of whom had found himself obliged, af- 
ter sailing from a Southern port, to put 
back in order to eject some runaway 
slave from his lower hold. One 
of them, perhaps the quietest, was the 
very Francis Todd who had caused the 
imprisonment of Garrison at Baltimore. 
It happened, besides, that the one po- 
litical hero and favorite son of New- 
buryport, Caleb Cushing—for of Garri- 
son himself they only felt ashamed— 
was at that moment fighting slavery’s 
battles in the Mexican War.” 

Things were misunderstood at that 
time—by some, perhaps, wilfully; by 
others, through a blind trust in the lead 
of the “best” people. It was a guide to 
respectability, hardly to righteousness. 
Caleb Cushing is still admired in New- 
buryport for his intellectual power; his 
other qualities are usually discreetly ig- 
nored. But the despised printer and 
abolitionist is now known as her great- 
est son. 


There were many lighter and pleasant- 
er aspects to Mr. Higginson’s sojourn in 
Newburyport. No one, and he least of 
all, could remain insensitive to the 
charm of one of the most delightful of 
New England seaports. A native does 
not like to use even the qualifying 
phrase. Mr. Higginson’s successor of 
to-day in the parish, Laurence Hayward, 
writes that Higginson took the children 
to the country and seashore, teaching 
them where and when they might ex- 
pect each flower and bird. “He organ- 
ized picnics, among them several to 
Plum Island, and I have seen a copy of 
a beautiful Evening Hymn of Aubrey 
De Vere’s, made by him for a lady of 
the parish, which he sung to them at 
sunset on one such occasion.” 

After he had severed his connection 
with the parish, Higginson stayed in 
Newburyport for two years. He even 
spoke of staying forever. In the last 
year of their residence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Higginson moved a mile or two out of 
the city, to a beautiful place called Cur- 
son’s Mill, near the mouth of a little 
river, the Artichoke. The Avon is not 
half so lovely a stream. The new biog- 
raphy, by Mrs. Higginson, quotes from 
a letter of his: “The soft west wind 
blows into my window, rich with linger- 
ing apple blossoms and half-blown clo- 
ver thrushes’ and bobolinks’ and 
robins’ notes In these lovely 
spring days with the blue Merrimack 
waves dancing before me, the world 
seems very young, and all evil short- 
lived.” 





He interested himself in many things 
in the city. Even after his resignation 
he continued to teach in night schools 
which he had organized; he served on 
the school committee. A group of young 
women helped in this work—the most 
brilliant group, he declared, he had met 
anywhere. One of them was Harriet 
Prescott, now Mrs. Spofford. 





The old town was rich in eccentric 
characters, as such towns always are. 
In another of Col. Higginson’s books 
(“Contemporarie$”), he speaks of a cer- 
tain “Doctor Hackett,” who at the time 
of the author’s pastorate acted as a sort 
of unofficial tithing-man in the church 
of the First Religious Society, keeping a 
number of boys in order. This old gen- 
tleman, as the minister found when go 
ing to make a pastoral call, lived in a 
place “as weird in the approach as that 
of some enchanter in Spenser’s poetry.” 
He dwelt alone on a wide tract, then 
and now known as “Grasshopper 
Plains.” His house was a small shanty, 
bought from some railway men—its 
small size caused the owner a little dis- 
tress from the fact that he could not in- 
sure it against fire, as the smallest risk 
accepted by the companies was ten dol- 
lars in value. It stood in the midst of a 
little grove of birches, through which 
small paths led to the door: 

“On all these paths he had made piles 
of small wayside treasures that had at- 
tracted his eye—horseshoes, padlocks, 
keys, hoops, bits of iron rod too small 
for junk, yet carefully classed and piled. 
Within the house the collection grew 
only more concentrated; pins, nails, 
rusty knives, bits of ribbon, bits of 
string were hung to the rafters, or ar- 
ranged on the floor, leaving scarcely 
room for his microscopic housekeeping. 

“As unmoved by his possessions as if 
it were a palace, he ushered you in, 
kept on talking, flung out flowery and 
long-winded words, and seemed a Bour- 
bon concealed in a junk-shop. On your 
exit, he escorted you through his small 
dominions, first pausing to screw upon 
his door a large iron plate covering sol- 
idly the keyhole, since it seemed that 
vagrant boys found a wicked delight in 
filling the latter with gravel and small 
stones in the owner’s absence. 

“‘Such conduct,’ he said in his Ml- 
cawber-like way, ‘I should call, sir— 
with no disrespect to the colored popula- 
tion—niggardly.’ 

“While I wrestled in bewilderment 
with this unexpected use of language, as 
if John the Baptist had unguardedly 
slipped into a pun, he came back to the 
proposition—'I intend, sir, mo disrespect 
whatever to the colored population.’ 

“‘Certainly not, Dr. Hackett,’ I re 
plied, ‘I should not suspect you of such 
a thing.’” 

Epmunp Lester PEARSON. 
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THE BLOOMCOLORED COAT. 


“Well, let me tell you,’’ said Goldsmith, ‘‘when 
the tallor brought home my bloom colored coat, 
he said, ‘Sir, I have a favor to beg of you: when 
anybody asks who made your clothes, be pleased 
to mention John Filby at the Harrow, in Water 
lane.’ ’’ ‘“‘Why, sir,’’ cried Johnson, ‘“‘that was 
because he knew the strange color would attract 
crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of 
him, and see how well he could make a coat of 
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delphia by its present owner, who, so far 
as the public is concerned, must for the 
presen, remain nameless. The journal, 
however, is to be made accessible to his- 
torical investigators. 

Ordway’'s note-book, which is of consid- 
erable length and written on pages mea- 
suring 7% by inches, is known to 
have been used by Nicholas Biddle in pre- 
paring his digest of the journals of Lewis 
and Clark for publication in 1814 (a not- 
able piece of work when considers 
the time and circumstances of its produc- 


6% 


one 








so absurd a color."’ 


—Boswell’s Johnson 
And there it is in Kensington, 
Hung primly in its case of glass; 
A faded coat, so dusty, dun, 
So patched and mended, that, alas! 


The “bloom” is gone—but can’t you see 


(When Filby at the Harrow sent 
That coat, bloom-colored, just to be 
One glorious moment’s monument) 


Can't you, I say, see Goldsmith there— 
So frankly vain, so quaintly shy— 
Advancing, peacock-wise, to where 
Th’ immortal company may ply 


The little man with friendly jest, 
Till Johnson thunders, ending it; 

And Boswell, with untiring zest, 
Records his master’s heavy wit? 


God's blessing on ‘thee, Noll, thy fame 
Needs no such dim sartorial shine; 


But thou would’st smile to hear the name 


Which jesting Fate embalms with 
thine; — 


Would’st smile, 
shade 
To share thy glory through the years; 
And hover with thee, unafraid, 
Mingling the laurel and the shears. 
EpMUND KEMPER Broapus. 


and welcome Filby’s 
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SERGEANT ORDWAY’'S NOTE-BOOK. 


Dr. James K. Hosmer, in an admirable 
introduction to a reprint of Patrick Gass’s 


“Journal of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- | 
}tury, of John Ordway’s note-book is an | 


tion” (Chicago, 1904), says, in speaking 
of the long-lost note-book of John Ord- 
way: “His journal, which he contentedly 
sold for $10 to his commanders, could it 
be recovered, would ‘bring to-day literally 
its weight in gold.” 

And now, ten years after writing these 
words, Dr. Hosmer may rejoice with 
many other scholars and _ students 
throughout the country over the recovery 
of this precious manuscript, kept for 
many months, if we may trust a family 
tradition, under the shirt of Sergeant 
Ordway, next his skin. For it was re- 
cently placed on deposit (having been dis- 
covered in the Biddle papers) with the 
American Philosophical Society of Phila- 


| 
| 
| 


ciety, or 
of that learned body, permission to edit 
and 
to 

Thwaites’s definitive edition of the “Jour- 
nals” of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
Sergeant Ordway’s contribution, perhaps 
laboriously produced, 


nied a place with the classic narratives 
of his superiors and companions of the 


tion), but it was later lost sight of, 
and eluded even that experienced search- 
for source materials, the late Dr. 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, for many years 
secretary of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, when he was editing a truly monu- 
mental edition of the original journals 
this transcontinental expedition in 
eight volumes. (New York, 1904.) 

The note-book now reposing safely in 
the archives of the American Philo- 
sophical Society appears to be complete, 
and covers a period commencing May 14, 
1804, and ending September 30, 1805. 
Whether the journal contains matter of 
importance not made use of by Biddle 
remains to be seen. In any event, it is 
perhaps safe to assume that it deserves 
publication and wide circulation as an 
intelligent record of a momentous under- 
taking by one of the subordinate officers. 
And when the time comes for editing 
the journal, it is to be hoped that the 
task will not fall to the lot of one who 
thinks it necessary to polish the English 
of Sergeant John Ordway, thus lessening 
the charm and value of an original docu- 
ment of unusual interest. Patrick Gass’s 
journal unfortunately fell into the hands 
of a schoolmaster, with the result that, 
while we no doubt have the facts straight 
enough, we lost Patrick himself by the 
process; and as Gass was a rather racy 
individual, what would we not now give 
to have his shrewd comments in his own 
words! 





er 


of 


Besides the voluminous journals of the 
commanders of the expedition, possibly 
seven other members recorded the hap- 
penings of that remarkable journey. Un- 
til the recent recovery of the Ordway 
journal only three were known to have 
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If HUERTA HAD WON AT TORREON 


To THe EpiTror or Tre Nation 
Sir: In an editorial on “The Man with 
the Note-Book” in a recent issue, you 


state that the reporter recognizes that a 
beating is all in the day's work. 
such treatment is sorely needed for those 
who write on the Mexican It 
is said that a crisis in Mexican affairs is 


Some 


situation 


reported in the papers whenever there 
is a lack of news. The other day, the 
American Club here in Mexico City was 


surrounded by soldiers, according to the 
account in one New York paper One 
company of soldiers happened to ex 


change salutes with another in front of 
the Club, hence the beginning of the 
story. Countless times, according to 
similar sources of information, Mexico 
has been cut off from Vera Cruz and was 
presently to be surrounded by the ene 
my Much has also been made of the 
anti-American feeling. Of this we have 
no sign whatsoever, 
been able to the 
Americans” are 
the city. 

We left for Mexico in November of 
last year against the advice of the Wash 


seen nor have we 


“circulars against 
distributed 


find 


which over 


ington authorities and of almost every 
one who thought they knew the true 
state of affairs. We arrived in Vera 


Cruz and were strongly advised to turn 
back by Mr. John Lind. We kept on te 
Mexico City, however, and have been 
leading a peaceful existence here 
since. We had an impression before arriv- 
ing that we were doing something cour 
but, conditions being as they 
are, we fear we cannot assume the r6le 
of heroes. 

We were here when Mexico was under 
the strong arm of Diaz, again under the 
vacillating, theosophical Madero, and now 
under Victoriano Huerta. There is no 
visible difference in the day life of the 
city now from that which existed under 
the two other régimes. 


ever 


agreous, 


Our work has been archmological. We 
have been excavating in sites ten miles 
and more outside the city for over three 





been preserved—those of Gass (in printed 
form only), Floyd, and Whitehouse. The 


missing, and it is not certain that Wil- 
lard kept a diary, although some of his| 
descendants credit a tradition to that ef- 
fect 

The discovery, after well-nigh a cen-| 
the hearts of 
in Western his- | 
be desired that | 


event calculated to warm 
all who are interested 
tory, and it is much to 
the owner of the manuscript will speed- | 
ily give the American Philosophical So- | 
some competent scholar outside | 


this 
may still 


publish 
what 


worthy 
be regarded 


complement 


as Dr. 


should not be de- 





rank and file. 








Joun Tuomas Lge. 
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note-books of Pryor and Frazier are ~— 





There has been no interruption 
work nor 
stance. To all 
is entirely normal 
up in all their usual beauty, the band con- 
certs are as frequent, and the bull fights 
as crowded as in It can- 
not be denied that business men are hav 


months. 
untoward circum 
Mexico 


The parks are 


to our any 
City 


kept 


appearances 
former times 


ing a very hard time on account of finar 
cial conditions; the Government is spend 


ing so much money on the army that 
it is naturally hard pressed 
Huerta is making a good fight and 


there are few Americans here who do 


not wish to see him win. Any American 
in Mexico whose money is at stake is 
in the eyes of our Government a capi 


seems fto 


talist, and his opinion, therefor@ is worth- 
less. Our Government, it A me, 


has not taken the trouble to investigate 
properly the relative state of affairs in 
Mexico as between the rebels of the 


North and the Government as organized 
by Huerta. 
start 


President Wilson has from the 


underestimated Huerta'’s strength, 








ABO 


ability, and tenacity, and his power to 
obtain money for the support of his poli- 
cles, 

The Mexican difficulties are in great 
part due to questions of topography. The 
country is divided into distinct and often 
isolated areas Yucatan is a country 
quite by itself, with its own ideas and its 
own industries. There is no way of get- 
ting to the peninsula except by sea. Ta- 
basco and Chiapas, again, are marked off 
from Central Mexico by impassable for- 

Here, too, is a people with its 
methods of thought and its own 
Even Oaxaca is in many ways 
quite apart from Central Mexico. North- 

Mexico is divided into distinct areas 
large tracts of desert. There is little 
among these different sections. A 
would only in 
by a foreign force. 
Intervention would mean that a separate 


ests 
own 
industries 


ern 
by 

unity 
be born 


common feeling 


case of an invasion 


army would have to be sent into each of 
these districts with little or no opportu- 
The battle of Tor- 
being fought. If 
the forces of Huerta win, it is time for 
Mr. Wilson to that his advisers 
have made a mistake and that recognition 
is better than 


for codperation. 
(April 1) 


nity 
reon is now 
realize 
late never, 


ALFRED M. Tozzer. 


o City, April 1. 


BALLADRY IN AMERICA, 


To THe EpiTror or THR NATION: 


Sin: On this continent there are sur- 
and of Old World 
ballads to a marked degree, but still more 
the an- 
client custom of ballad-making. This is a 


result of the vastness of the country and 


vivals adaptations 


wignificant is the persistence of 


the conditions which induce men to lead 
small groups. In his 
of Ballads,” Professor 
Lomax has included “The Death of Jack 
Munroe,” which is not a cowboy song at 
all, but a lumberjack poem, Lumberjack 
poetry has not yet been collected, so that 
an expedition into the woods of Michigan 
during the logging 
son would yield a rich harvest. Rail- 
vay life also has many songs and ballads 

nected and is a vast 
amount of hobo poetry, which sometimes 
but al- 
“The 


isolated lives in 


book “Cowboy 


or British Columbia 


with it, there 


creeps into railway magazines, 
never into the general press 
Hobo" is as much a classic among 
and has as many variants, as 
Jack Munroe,” the favorite of the “shan- 


ty-boya.” 


most 
Dying 


tramps, 


narrative poems pattern 
old Irish come-all-ye’s, in hav- 
words of preface; for exam- 


among lumbermen, one song begins: 


Many of the 


ifter the 
ing a few 
ple 
Come all ye shanty-boys and listen while I relate 
About a brave shanty-bey and his untimely fate, 


and railway song, 
which has found its way upon the stage, 
and into the phonograph record, begins: 


“Casey Jones,” a 


Come all ye rounders if you want to hear 
A story about a brave engineer 


of conditions 
verse to arise and 
to will 
probably have its ballad-literature longer 
Josern F. GouLb. 


Owing to the persistence 


which cause original 


be transmitted orally, America 


than Europe 


N wood, Maes, April 10 
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PROBLEMS OF IMMIGRATION. 


To tHe Epitor or Tue Nation: 

Sin: May I be permitted to give ex- 

pression to my surprise on reading, in 
your editorial on “The Irish in Our Pub- 
lic Life,” in the Nation for March 26, the 
following sentences: “For example he 
(Professor Ross) has previously given 
expression to the serious disquietude 
which many Americans feel to-day in 
connection with the new-comers from 
South European countries. But their 
grandfathers were just as acutely con- 
cerned over the Irish emigrants. These 
were, sixty and seventy years ago, as 
much disliked and even dreaded as are, 
by son.c, Slav and Italian to-day. 
It may be asked, however, if the large 
immigration of to-day will not, half a 
century hence, look as harmless and even 
desirable as does now the Irish immigra- 
tion of 1845-55.” 

The argument that it is wrong to ob- 
ject to the “new immigration” because 
our forefathers objected just as strongly 
to the “old immigration,” which we now 
regard as innocuous or even desirable, has 
four distinct weaknesses, any one of 
which is sufficient to condemn it. The 
first is a question of fact. Often as we 
hear this statement repeated, it is not 
at all certain that our grandfathers dis- 
liked and dreaded the Irish as much as 
we fear the Slavs and Italians. I have 
had occasion to examine with great care 
the evidence on this point furnished by 
the contemporary writings and discus- 
sions, and I have failed to find any wide- 
spread sentiment against the Irish com- 
parable to the restrictionist agitation of 
to-day. 

In the second place, such objections to 
immigration as there were rested on 
wholly different grounds from those of 
the present. The antipathy felt in the 
middle of the nineteenth century was 
not against the Irish as such, nor was 
it against a degrading competition in the 
field. It was against paupers, 
criminals, diseased persons, and Roman 
Catholics. To treat the opposition to im- 
migration of the twentieth century as if 
it were analogous to that of this earlier 
period misses the point completely. An 
excellent illustration is furnished by the 
fact that whereas we fear that our pres- 
ent immigrants will not avail themselves 
of the blessings of American citizenship 
and will fail to become naturalized, our 
grandfathers feared that they would be- 
come naturalized too easily, and wanted 
to extend the period of residence re- 
quired for citizenship to twenty or twen- 
ty-five years, or to refuse naturalization 
altogether. 
the third place, this argument al- 
assumes that none of the evils 
which our forebears dreaded in connec- 
tion with the Irish immigration has, in 
fact, materialized. This assumption is 
open to serious question. It is, of course, 
a dificult and hazardous undertaking to 
issig@n any of our present-day problems 
to any specific foreign race. But there 
is evidence that the Irish are responsible 
for more than their share of some of our 
troubles. On the same day in which I 
read your editorial, my attention was at- 
tracted by an editorial) in the New York 


economic 


In 
ways 





Times, which spoke thus of the Irish at- 
titude towards the repeal of the Tolls 
Exemption law: “The opposition of the 
Irish-American organizations is charac- 
teristically open and vociferous. The 
motive is far from creditable. ... 
(They] have been prompted thereto by 
their hatred of England. They act on 
an American question from considera- 
tions wholly un-American, which is pret- 
ty bad citizenship.” The fact that one 
of our great dailies can speak thus of 
the Irish after two-thirds of a century 
of Americanization is at least disquiet- 
ing. If we turn to more concrete mat- 
ters, we find that, the number of Irish 
paupers in this country is out of all 
proportion to their percentage of the to- 
tal population—46.4 per cent. of the total 
number of foreign-born paupers in the 
almshouses in 1903, over one-third (in- 
cluding native-born of Irish fathers) 
of the total number of charity cases 
of all nationalities in Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals, ete. Among criminals, also, 
the Irish stand at the head of the 
foreign-born as regards the total num- 
ber of offences. Furthermore, it is 
most significant that in the one as- 
pect of life in which, as your editorial 
points out, the Irish have displayed the 
most marked ability, viz., public affairs, 
the record which they have made—as 
you also point out—has not been such as 
wholly to discredit the sagacity of our 
forefathers when they were uneasy as to 
the effect of the Irish on American poli- 
tics. 

The fact is that we have become ac- 
customed to those evils of American life 
which are traceable to the early immi- 
gration, and take them for granted. We 
even go so far as to use them as a 
means of forestalling unfavorable com- 
parisons between Southeastern Euro- 
peans and Americans. An excellent il- 
lustration of this is afforded by Dr. Peter 
Roberts in his book, “The New Immigra- 
tion,” when, in an effort to extenuate the 
drunkenness and lawlessness of the new- 
comers, or at least to divide the respon- 
sibility, he points out that “with very 
rare exceptions the men on the bench, 
in the brewery business, and in politics,” 
who help to create these conditions, “are 
native-born.” He does not stop to con- 
sider how many of them are the sons of 
the Irish and German immigrants of the 
nineteenth century, whom Dr. Roberts, 
along with others, regards as so desir- 
able. 

Finally, the most significant fact of all 
is that the one reason why the evil ef- 
fects of the Irish and German immigra- 
tion of the forties and fifties are not much 
more widespread and prominent than 
they are, is that this very agitation of 
our forefathers, which we deride, had its 
effect. To be sure, some of it, particu- 
larly that based on religious prejudice, 
was misguided and unjustifiable accord- 
ing to our lights. But the great agita- 
tion against the indiscriminate dumping 
of foreign paupers and criminals on our 
shores, and against the horrible shipping 
conditions which landed swarms of mis- 
erable wretches on our docks who had to 
be hauled away in carts to the hospitals 
and almshouses, rested on a solid founda- 
tion. For decades the wiser spirits of 
the time fought for laws which would 
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protect the communities of this country 
against an intolerable burden of expense 
in the support of indigent foreigners. We 
of to-day are reaping the benefit of this 
agitation, and it ill becomes us to ridicule 
it from the vantage point of our secur- 
ity. It is doubtful if a half or even a 
quarter of the Irish immigrants who 
made up the great migration of 1845-55 
would be allowed even to embark from 
the shores of Ireland, to say nothing of 
being admitted to the United States, in 
the year 1914. If we were confronted 
with an immigration of the sort that our 
grandfathers had to deal with we should 
be much more vociferous in our protests 
than they were. 


The immigration problem of the twen- 
tieth century is in many ways a wholly 
new one. No arguments concerning it 
are more fallacious than those which 
compare it, without discrimination, with 
that of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and draw conclusions from parallels. 
And there is no more complete justifica- 
tion for a sober and well-considered pro- 
test against the immigration of the pres- 
ent than that afforded by a contemplation 
of the debt we owe to the agitators of 
an earlier period. 

HENR* 
April 5. 


P. FAIRCHILD. 


Yale University, 





IN PRAISE OF “CHANGE.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: William Butler Yeats has said 
that the need of the moment was not 
so much new creative genius as an audi- 
ence sensitive to talent, trained and ready 
to recognize creative work. Last Janu- 
ary for ten days there was performed 
right here in New York a play which 
later generations will be envying us for 
having seen—when the problems it illu- 
mines were alive and real, when the char- 
acters it portrays were contemporary. I 
like to think that New York was. not 
wholly insensitive to its beauty, for its 
audiences were growing towards the last, 
but it was unfortunately financed by one 
“of little faith” and the battle was lost 
before it was begun. Even the most sen- 
sational play at this moment on the 
boards needed good fighters behind it 
before it became profitable. 

This play “Change,” by a Welshman 
named Francis, has come again largely 
through the efforts and support of the 
Drama League. 

I wish to pay tribute here to the play 
first of all as a work of art—a piece of 
wholly satisfying and impressive dra- 
matic. literature; secondly, a document 
of first-hand observation and conviction; 
thirdly, a revelation of signal breadth 
of vision, an unusual combination at 
once both impassioned and balanced. 
We usually resign ourselves with what 
patience we may command to either a 
work of art which escapes from life into 
the less exaggerating realism of fantasy 
or a piece of work—literature, drama, or 
plastic art—which may be life, but which 
certainly is not art. But here is a play 
which demands no compromise—it is 
Life and it is Art. 

Its theme has been used in other plays, 
the succession of ideas whereby genera- 
tions make progress, but I know of no 
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other recent play that shows at once the| Thus, the imagination is invoked in the 
relentless impatience of youth and the service of smoke-reducers, clay-mixers, 


essential pathos of old age. 


The acting of the Welsh players is sin- 
cere and convincing. Every word is ut- 
tered with distinction (which includes dis- 
tinctness), and there is no exploitation of 
costume or individual. The actors seem 
to have grasped the fact that the part of 
the actor is simply to interpret the play. 
Hence the “team work” is perfection. 

ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 


New York, April 4. 


THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


To THE EpDIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: To free Asia from the vices of 
opium smoking and opium eating is a se- 
rious proposal for a reform that is per- 
fectly feasible. Those European nations 
ruling in Asia which have established 
complete monopolies in opium within 
their frontiers (beginning with England), 
have only to renounce their profits and 
close their “Government opium manu- 
factories,” and the opium vice would be 
completely extinguished in the European 
possessions in Asia. China, with its 
four hundred millions, has already de- 
clared against the vice, and there would 
remain only the comparatively limited 
territories of the independent native 
states, many of which would, no doubt, 
yield to British influence. It would, of 
course, be necessary for the European 
nations indicated to continue their pres- 
ent stringent exclusion of all outside 
opium from their Asiatic possessions, 
and thus a regulation, originally intend- 
ed to protect the profits of their own 
monopolies, would be turned by them to 
a great and beneficent purpose. The 
European empires in Asia would have 
justified their existence by liberating the 
Asiatics from a vice which for centuries 
has paralyzed their energies. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention 
to England's opportunity. If England 
started the reform, it cannot be doubted 
that France and Holland would follow. 
A new conference on the opium question 
should be summoned. 

BERTRAND SHADWELL. 

Hongkong, March 11. 


IMAGINATION IN COLLEGE. 


To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: If, as the Japanese tell us, imagi- 
nation is but the indwelling of the nast 
in the present, we may well measure 
modern education by observing its sense 
for the past. “Those who forget the 
past shall in their turn be forgotten,” Mr. 
More has said, and Professor Babbitt ap- 
plies the. rule home when he finds the 
shallowness of American life chiefly due 
to our having lost connection with the 
ages. 

The Presidential pronunciamento on 
imagination, recently printed in the Na- 
tion, reveals two gods, gods that are al- 
most if not quite the admitted deities of 
all American education to-day: the god 
of the practical—Christ called him Mam- 
mon—and the god of humanitarianism, 
so aptly spiritualized in the refrain 
Do something for somebody quick 


|gas engines, and the agrarian arts, on 
|the one hand, and in the service of econ- 
|omy, sociology, the abolition of poverty, 
on the 


one 


land “pass prosperity around,” 


| other. Utilitarian or humanitarian, 
ior both we are, and the love of man for 


| the love of God is a substitution few de- 
} 


spise. 

Protests more or less futile arise from 
several camps The worshippers of 
beauty protest in the name of lyrics, 


music, nature, and the lust for the pretty 
Another sect, opposed to the art for art's 
sake school, protests in the name of re- 
search without end, and here range cer- 
tain historians, philologists, 
ians, economists, bibliomaniacs, research- 


grammar- 


ing ever, and without end. The first— 
who kneel to beauty—should remember 
Plato, “To desire beauty above virtue, 


what is that but the utter dishonor of the 
soul?” and the second—who bow to the 


enclyclopedic—should learn from the 
Germans the futility of possession with- 
out assimilation. 

Where, then, is virtue, and how can 


we escape the paralysis of the imagina- 
tion? Chief of studies that aid the imagi- 


nation are, I presume, philosophy, lit- 
erature, history, as major studies, with 
perhaps music, sculpture, painting, ar- 


chitecture, and scientific theories a more 
or less harmonic minor. These, especially 
the first three, if wisely used in the ser- 
vice of ideas, furnish severe mental dis- 
cipline, and incite the imagination to 
connect the present and the past. 

Bruce WEeIRICcK. 


” 
- 


Ames, Iowa, April 


JOHN ALDEN, 


THE 
That personality and scholarship 
are still the qualities most prized in the 
| public-school teacher is the fact shown by 


TO THE EDITOR OF NATION 


Sir: 





| the striking tributes paid to the memory 
of Mr. John Alden, whose death, in the 


| early forties, was recently reported. For 
| the past fifteen years he had been a 
|teacher of Greek in the Portland High 
school. 

A graduate of Harvard in the ciass 
of 1893, a thorough scholar who had 
studied in Greece and taught at his 
alma mater, Mr. Alden was by tem- 
perament and training entirely com- 
petent to fill a university post. To 
some of his acquaintances, indeed, it 
seemed strange that he should have 
chosen school work; yet so abundant 
was the fruit of his labors at the Port 


land High School that he did more for 
sound learning and for the at 
least in his native State, than any other 
man has done in the last twenty years. 
His department was Greek; in 
Maine, as elsewhere, Greek has for the 
past few years been declining in popu- 
larity. Yet Mr. Alden had often twenty 
twenty-five students in his beginners’ 
class, and trained many boys and girls so 
proficiently in Greek and Latin that col- 
lege teachers have wondered at their 
mastery of those subjects. He sent his 
boys up to colleges and universities with 
a genuine love for the classics, and as 
‘one parent wrote, “College students fitted 


classics, 


and 


or 
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at the Portland High School have found 
to their disappointment and grief that 
sometimes their professors in the clas- 
sics have not measured up to the stature 
of John Alden.” 

Much of Mr. 
rare 
to his genuine love 
high-school teaching does not necessa- 
rily interfere with the career of the 
scholar, bis life abundantly proved. He 
fully abreast of modern techni- 
cal scholarship; he showed that high- 
school teachers in certain instances can 
give as much to college and university 
men as they receive from them. When 
he visited Bowdoin College, for example, 
he left with the college teachers whom 
he met a desire for a deeper knowledge 
and for a clearer understanding of the 
writers and topics that he came to dis- 
cuss. A person of real erudition, of ex- 
act and cultured mind, of ideals as high 
and as far removed from what is vulgar 
and cheap as those cf the Greeks whom 
he so ably interpreted, Mr. Alden showed 
what one man can do to uphold the best 
traditions of scholarship and culture in 
a public high school. And his career and 
influence are an effective answer to 
those who depreciate the value of disci- 
pline in the classics, and who assert that 
there is no room in the schools for the 
study of Greek, and for the pursuit of 
culture. KenNetuH C. M. SIs. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., April 10. 


Alden's success was due 
personality; much also 
of learning. That 


to his 


was 


Literature 


THE GREAT TRIBUNE. 


By Louis Barthou. Lllustrat- 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3 


Mirabeau. 
ed. New York: 
net. 

It is not surprising that a man whose 
private life was filled with almost in- 
credible family quarrels, love affairs, 
law-suits, debts, and imprisonments, and 
whose public life was such that Gam- 
betta used to call him “the most glori- 
ous political genius in France since the 
incomparable Richelieu,” should not 
have suffered for lack of biographers. In 
English alone, aside from the iIl-con- 
celved biographies of Trowbridge, Wat- 
son, and Warwick, there are the solid 
studies of Stern and Von Holst, the ex- 
cellent brief sketch of Willert, and the 
firat volume of Fling’s new work. Was it 
worth while to add to the list by the 
translation of a French Prime Minis- 
ter’s biography of the great Tribune? 
Unhesttatingly, yes. For it is valuable 
in estimating the great political leader 
of the Revolutionary Constituent Assem- 
bly to know the opinion of a similar 
twentieth-century leader—of a man like 
M. Barthou, who has been In the thick 
of the legislative fight and knows the 
game of polities by experience tn the 
Chamber, and not merely by study in 
the closet. He does not, however, make 
his study of Mirabeau a stalking-horse 
for political propaganda; he does not, 
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as Frenchmen are too often inclined to 
do, make his book an occasion for eith- 
er justifying or condemning the Revolu- 
tion. Only rarely does he inject his own 
twentieth-century views, as when he 
says: “The Marquis was right when he 
advocated the foundation of a large num- 
ber of institutions in which unmarried 
mothers might place their children and 
have them brought up.” 

M. Barthou has been criticised by 
some of his reviewers for giving so 
much space—half the volume—to Mira- 
beau’s family and early life before 1789, 
that is, before the beginning of his pub- 
lic life as the commanding figure in the 
Constituent Assembly. We are not in- 
clined so to criticise him. For, like the 
Adamses, the Pitts, and the Hohenzol- 
lerns, Mirabeau cannot be separated 
from his ancestry. He came from a race 
of immemorial antiquity, whose virtues 
and vices alike culminated in him. He 
cannot be understood without some 
knowledge of the sources from which 
he sprang. It is a family that should 
prove interesting to students of eugen- 
ics; the same tendencies which are 
found in the great Tribune—gallantry, 
wit, sensitiveness, amorousness, intellec- 
tual ability, love of polemics, and gen- 
eral “tempestuousness”—are also found 
running back for generations. With the 
genius of the family went also, as one 
might expect, a strain of insanity which 
was augmented from the maternal side. 
Mirabeau’s grandmother, after an irre- 
proachable life, sank in her eightieth 
year into a horrible form of dementia 
characterized by outbursts of violently 
obscene talk. His mother had aberra- 
tions which had not the excuse of old 
age, and which were not limited to her 
conversation. 

In the chapters on Mirabeau’s leader- 
ship in the Constituent Assembly, M. 
Barthou brings out more clearly than 
other writers the multiplicity of sub- 
jects on which Mirabeau spoke with flu- 
ency and authority, the complexity of his 
dealings with the Assembly and with the 
Court, and the wisdom with which he 
tried to pursue a moderating middle pol- 
icy. By reconciling the Monarchy and 
the Revolution, the authority of the 
King and the liberty of the nation, he 
would have spared France the Terror, 
Cesarism, and invasion. But he was 
handicapped by the King’s lack of con- 
fidence, and by the shadow of the scan- 
dalous life of his own youth. “Oh!” he 
cried on his deathbed, “if I had brought 
to the Revolution a reputation equal to 
that of Malesherbes! What a mighty 
destiny I would have assured for ray 
country! What glory I should have at- 
tached to my name!” He was not mis- 
taken in his presentiment. He left a 
great name which is lit up with a legen- 
dary glamour, but his destiny was in- 
ferior to his genius. 


M. Barthou has no footnotes, but it 





is evident that he has used the best 
printed material in French. He admires 
Mirabeau’s genius, but he does not at- 
tempt to gloss over his vices and weak- 
nesses. One of the most interesting 
chapters is the last, in which he seeks 
to elucidate the doubt which always ex- 
ists as to the paternity of Mirabeau’s 
books and speeches. He shows to what 
an extraordinary extent Mirabeau coax- 
ed other able men to look up material 
and write his speeches for him. The 
chief of these was a Swiss pastor, Rey- 
baz. Not only did Reybaz write some 
of the main speeches which Mirabeau 
hurled at the Assembly, but he was ex- 
pected to be ready with replies, for we 
find Mirabeau writing to him, “Follow 
the Moniteurs carefully, so that we can 
be ready for a reply.” 

The unnamed translator has succeed- 
ed admirably in preserving something 
of the epigrammatic vigor, humor, and 
brilliancy of M. Barthou’s French orig- 
inal. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Vandover and the Brute. By Frank 
Norris. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

The great attraction of Frank Norris 
is that, direct in method, he is finely 
imaginative in content; but here we 
have realism in immature roughness. Its 
intrinsic value is small beside its im- 
portance in filling the chief gap in our 
knowledge of Norris’s development. His 
first completed novel, it was twin in 
conception with “McTeague,” having 
been begun in 1894, Norris’s senior 
year at the University of California, and 
finished in 1895 at Harvard. With 
neither “Vandover” nor “McTeague” 
was Norris satisfied. He laid the first 
away indefinitely, and in 1898 completed 
and published “Moran of the Lady 
Letty” before he had quite reworked the 
second. Ideas and ambitions were then 
crowding fast, and within a _ twelve- 
month after “McTeague” two more nov- 
els—“Blix” and “A Man’s Woman”— 
were published; the conception of a tri- 
partite Epic of the Wheat seized him, 
and in 1901 came “The Octopus”; and 
in 1902 his death occurred a few months 
before the issue of “The Pit.” Mr. 
Charles G. Norris tells how this first 
novel, which still awaited remodelling, 
was stored in a chest in San Francisco 
and was miraculously saved from earth- 
quake and fire. 

Vandover is a rich, motherless San 
Francisco youth who studies at Harvard 
end there explores life, cutivates a dilet- 
tantish talent for art, is left his own 
master by his father’s death, sinks am- 
bition and integrity in slothful luxury, 
goes from stage to stage of riotous liv- 
ing until money and health are lost, 
and is discovered at the end a dazed, 
brutish day-laborer, subject to attacks 
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of lycanthropy, cleaning a row of tene- 
ments belonging to a one-time friend 
who has cheated him of his property. 
The book begins with the full stage of 
characters, drawn in ultra-detail, which 
distinguished “The Pit.” There is a 
girl, Turner Ravis, who is introduced 
with a care presaging an important part, 
and disappears in 100 pages; there are 
young men, friends of Vandover, who 
similarly drop away; his father is a 
mere sketch; by the middle of the vol- 
ume the author’s powerful moral theme 
has run away with his pen, and Van- 
dover is centre of a kaleidoscopic yet 
fateful action in which the outside world 
figures hazily. 

Yet there is no monotony, and a deep- 
ening interest attaches to his course. 
He begins with self-indulgence, the sen- 
suous pleasures of the stomach and 
armchair; his great impulse towards 
evil comes with a surreptitious course in 
the lower world, and betrayal of one of 
his girl friends, whose suicide drives 
him to southern California to recuper- 
ate; a wreck is brought in for no reason 
but the description of brutality and 
hysteria; he takes a studio on his re 
turn, is shunned by his friends, and 
plunges downward. But the unflinch- 
ing moral conviction of the book lifts it 
to a place not far below “McTeague” as 
a powerful private study. 


The World Set Free. By H. G. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. Wells is always interesting as a 
prophet, but his stories written in that 
vein are sharply distinguished from 
novels like “Mr. Polly,” in which human 
beings move. What he paints here is a 
world set free from war, competition, 
government, and personality. And this 
enfranchisement comes about within 
our own century. The chief engine of 
change is a new weapon, the atomic 
bomb, deadly beyond parallel. 

Mr. Wells does not make this up out 
of his own head. Characteristically, he 
finds his materials among the most re- 
cent speculations of science. The book 
is inscribed to Frederick Soddy, or 
rather to his “Interpretation of Radi- 
um.” Frederick Soddy, though still in 
his thirties, has been for ten years a 
lecturer on radio-activity in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. As early as 1904 he 
wrote a treatise on “Radio-activity, 
from the Standpoint of the Disintegra- 
tion Theory,” and upon this theory his 
later studies have been based. The 
theory is, in a word, that radio-activity 
is a process of disintegration or decay. 
In radium the process is relatively 
rapid, hence the spectacular release of 
power involved; but it is probably go- 
ing on in all matter. Therefore, says the 
impassioned Edinburgh professor of 
Mr. Wells’s story, all that we need to 
give us unlimited control of matter is 
to discover how to hasten the process 


Wells. 








of disintegration “in all the other ele tuuon of (he mystery is prosecuted in the 


ments, where decay is still so slow as to 
escape our finest measurements. Every 


spirit suggested by the tile. There is a 
seemingly inexplicable tangle of incrim- 


scrap of solid matter in the world would | inating evidence and only one apparent 


become an available reservoir of concen- 
trated force.” 


Mr. Wells imagines a world in which 
this has happened. In 1933 a young 
scientist sets up atomic disintegration 
in a scrap of bismuth. It explodes, be- 
comes a powerful gas, and goes through 
a further series of disintegrations, still 
giving out energy, and resigning from 
active service, after a period of months, 
only to become a particle of gold! 
From this discovery a new civilization 
is born, by way of a devastating war 
to which the atomic bomb gives finality. 
A dozen of these bombs are enough for 
the destruction of London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Chicago—most of the greatest cities 
of the world. They make these cities 
uninhabitable for a generation, since 
each bomb becomes a centre of very 
slowly decreasing activity, a small vol- 
cano remaining in eruption for years. 
So war dies; and, with war, nations 
and races become obsolete, a World- 
State is formed; nobody has to work 
and everybody prefers to; the labora- 
tories do not produce the whole food of 
the world because people still find it 
fun to potter about in gardens, and have 
a weakness for fresh vegetables; all 
atoms are kept under official observation 
so that there may be no malign use of 
them for explosive purposes; life is pro- 
longed and therefore sex loses some- 
thing of its necessary function; men and 
women cease to be important as males 
and females and exist “as parts of and 
contributions to the universal mind of 
the race”: and nobody is nobody and 
everybody is everybody: and the world 
is a place that Mr. Wells, for one, would 
find it very dull to live in, we are sure. 
Heaven defend us from his Utopias! But 
we like his explosions. 


Anybody but Anne. By Carolyn Wells. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


A wealthy eccentric has conceived 
the plan—strongly opposed by his 
young wife and the son and daughter of 
his first marriage—of putting the bulk 
of his fortune into a public library. He 
goes so far as to have the deed of gift 
drawn up ready for signing—and the 
next morning is found dead in his study. 
Apparently he has died by his own 
hands, for the room is too impregnably 
barred and bolted on the inside to per- 
mit any other explanation than suicide. 
Yet the ambiguous nature of the wound, 
the absence of any weapon to account 
for it, the fact that his wife’s pearls 
are missing from his safe and the deed 
of gift from his desk, all point another 
way. The guests of the house suspect 
his housekeeper and valet, the neigh- 
bors his son and the servants his wife— 
by one of whose admirers the investiga- 





| clue—the one that nobody is willing to 
| follow. 


The quandary is quite enough 
to satisfy all lovers of this genre. When 
the time comes for the solution, 
proves rather disappointing on the me 
chanical side, the preparation in one im 
portant particular having most 
clumsy. On the psychological side, how 
ever, the mystery has been more success 
fully masked, and the fixing of the guilt 
comes as a genuine surprise. 


this 


been 


The Green Graves of Balgowrie. 
Jane Helen Findlater. New 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Over the Hills. By Mary Findlater. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The plot of the first of these stories 
is a relic of the period when fiction was 
full of fair women a de 
gree of sensibility and a delicacy of 
constitution impossible to realize in 
these days of lusty feminism. The green 
graves were those of two young sisters 
who departed this life during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. These 
two poor innocents were reared by a 
cruelly eccentric mother, in unnatural 
seclusion. So ill-prepared were they 
to cope with the problems of life that 
a single flirtation and a trip to 
don proved too much for Lucy's frail 
strength. What with the slight put 
upon her by fickle Captain Charteris, the 
mortification of having appeared, in the 
era of hoop-skirts, hoopless upon the 
London streets, and her fits of hysteri 
cal terror at sight of a drawing-room 
full of strange faces, was it any won- 
der that Lucy soon developed a cough 
and a hectic flush? Henrietta, her book 
ish sister, was of somewhat tougher 
fibre, and with the support of her elder- 
ly clergyman-lover might have weather 
ed the storms of life with fair success 
had she not in nursing Lucy taken her 
malady. 

After this attempt to revive an obso- 
lete style of pathos, “Over the Hills” 
comes as something of a surprise. It is 
the story of a landless youth who loved 
a predestined daughter of joy and serv- 
ed a prison term for her theft. The plot 
is poor enough and smugly imagined in 
many details, but redeemed by passages 
here and there which Scotland's own 
muse must have inspired—a strain of 
loyalty peculiar to Scottish hearts in 
the character of Dinah Jerningham and 
descriptions of places like this of the 
old house of Glarn: 


By 


York 


possessed of 


Lon 


It stood solitary on the moor, without 
fence or garden: and sometimes the cat- 
tle straying down from the hills would 
stand so close to the little windows that 
their breath dimmed the panes as they 
huddled shoulder to shoulder gazing in 
at the fire. In summer too, when the 


434 


casements stood open, the sheep cropping 
the turf about the house would lift their 
noses to snuff at the window ledges, shy- 


ing off in alarm at any movement from 
the dawn of the morn- 
ing, the household was astir, the 
feet of the beasts might be heard on the 
threshold 


and in 


before 


within; 


very 


We could be grateful for any book that 
contained a touch like this of artless 


magic. 


NEW BATTLESHIPS FOR OLD. 


Its Rise, Progress, 
By 


Sea-Power: 
Basis. 
Hurd and Henry Castle. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 
Free from insular prejudice and 
without other motive than that of sim- 
ply telling the facts, these two English 
authors explain clearly and sympathet- 
the motives and manner of Ger- 
extraordinary naval expansion 
the past fifteen years. In the 
appendices give conveniently for 
numerous statistics compar. 
ing English and German sea-power, and 
import- 
Admiral von 
up the Ger- 
maps suggest 
naval 


German 
and Economic 


New York: 


le ally 

many 8s 
during 
they 
reference 


also a translation of the 
bills by which 
has cleverly built 
fleet. A couple of 
cardinal points of 


more 
ant navy 
Tirpitz 
man 
the 


strategy 


German 


The authors begin with two chapters 


on the naval activities of the Hanseatic | 


in the Middle Ages and of the 
Elector in the seventeenth cen 
These are well written, to be sure 


League 
Great 
tury. 
but it is rather stretching a point to at- 
to early maritime 
re- 


tempt show these 


enterprises in any closely 
lated to the present navy 


These chapters also contain some minor 


as way 


movement. 


inaccuracies and repeat the old error of 
the Elizabethan antiquary who derived 
“sterling” from the honest “Easter- 
ling.” 

The most valuable part 
of the that which describes 
the rapidity and cleverness with which 
Von Tirpitz accomplished, since 
1898, remarkable transformation of 
the of the navy. 
stirred by Em- 
peror “Our future lies upon 
the by his other dramatic 
sayings and aquatic doings, has ascribed 
to Willlam IL himself the chief credit 
discredit) for the inerease of the 

Not so these authors: 

The keen interest of the 
William would not have sufficed to bring 
the change which has 

during the fifteen 
personal factors here have 
the steady will, 
the unflagging energy, the inexhaustible 
patience, the profound political insight, 
and the rare diplomatic skill of Admiral 
rirpita, the nearest approach to a really 
man that Germany has produced 


central and 


volume tis 
has 
the 
character and size 
Popular imagination, 
William's 


sea” and 


(or 
fleet 


Emperor 
bout been 
vrotrht 
7 he 


past years 


decisive 
the fixed 


been purpose, 


great 


Archibald | 
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Bismarck. He is the true creator 
of the German fleet that is and is to be. 


since 


In the decade before 1898 the Min- 
ister of Marine who preceded Von Tir- 
pitz had not been able to increase the 
fleet at all. He was a military man 
who did not know how to deal with 
politicians; he tried to browbeat them 
and thumped the table in anger when 
the budget committee shaved down his 
estimates. Von Tirpitz had other meth- 
He devoted himself to the educa- 
tion of the people by means of an 
elaborate Press Bureau and later by 
his support of the Navy League. He 
met opposition in the Reichstag with a 
smiling reasonableness, and set himself 
}to win the support of opponents by 
good-natured argument. His trium- 
;phant result was the Fleet law of 1898. 
|This provided a naval programme of 
|increased construction for a period of 
| six years, and thereby removed in large 
|}part the yearly control which the 
|Reichstag had previously exercised at 
the presentation of the annual budget. 
| Long before the six years were up Eng- 
|land went to war with the Boers and 
|raised thereby in Germany a tremen- 
}dous wave of Anglophobia. Von Tir- 
|pitz at once seized the opportunity to 
|throw overboard the law of 1898 and 
ireplace it by a new programme pro- 
| viding a battle fleet of about twice the 
| strength of that legalized. 


ods. 








| This 1900 programme was to have re- 
mained in force until 1917, but it also 
has been thrice modified, each time in 
the direction of greater naval expan- 
sion. Experience shows that German 
| fleet laws are regarded as fixed and im- 
|}mutable when proposals are made for 
|the limitation of armaments, but are as 
|flexible as though no Fleet law exist- 
jed, when political circumstances are 
|favorable for making a further effort 
towards an increase of the navy. In 
|the wording of the laws, by skilfully 
|using generic naval terms in the loose 
| manner of those unfamiliar with their 
significance, Admiral Von Tirpitz still 
further restricted the Reichstag’s pow- 
ler of interference and gave complete 
\freedom to the Marine Office in trans- 
| forming the navy. By styling as a 
“battleship” every ship of slow speed 
but carrying an armored belt, and by 
providing that old battleships should 
|be replaced in due course by new ones, 
lhe was soon able to replace dummy 
| ships of 4,000 tons by Dreadnoughts of 
25,000 tons. In this way the programme 
ito which the Reichstag had given its 
consent was observed in letter, but by 
skilful conjuring small coast-defence 
ships were quietly converted into first- 
Class sea-going battleships ranking with 
the most formidable ships in the Brit- 
ish fleet. 


One of the most valuable chapters is 








that in which the authors explain why 
Germans in authority want a big navy. 
It should be read by pacifists, not be- 
cause they will agree to any of the 
arguments, but because it sets forth 
sympathetically the state of mind of 
the German ruling classes. This state 
of mind is a fact which cannot be ig- 
nored by practical statesmen. In later 
chapters the authors analyze satisfac- 
torily the comparative resources of Eng- 
land and Germany in regard to naval 
expansion, and equipment. They also 
give some account of the different po- 
litical parties in Germany and the at- 
titude of each towards the navy, but be- 
tray ignorance of agrarian conditions 
and of the development of Socialism in 
Germany. On the whole, however, their 
beok is accurate and trustworthy. It 
ought to make people understand more 
clearly why Germany does not accept 
with open arms the English proposals 
for a “naval holiday.” 


SOCIALISTS AND SYNDICALISM. 


Violence and the Labor Movement. By 
Robert Hunter. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 
As an “orthodox” Socialist Mr. Hun- 

ter is a firm believer in “political ac- 

tion” as opposed to violence or “direct 
action” in any form. The first portion 
of his book is devoted to an historical 
survey and criticism of terrorism from 
the days of Bakounin up to the final 
triumph of Marx and the dissolution of 
the International. The remainder is de- 
voted to a description of Syndicalism, 
which Mr. Hunter takes to be the lineal 
descendant of the early anarchism, and 
of its inherent antagonism to modern 

Socialism. 

The sketch of Bakounin, his associ- 
ates, and his activities generally is in- 
teresting and instructive. Mr. Hunter 
leaves on the reader the impression that 
he is opposed to terrorism and the “prop- 
aganda of the deed” mainly because it 
is ineffective and tends to reaction. For 
this reason he considers it to be not 
even “revolutionary” (p. 120). He 
charges, moreover, that it has been care- 
fully fostered and encouraged by those 
in power in order to discredit the labor 
movement (chap. vi). “There can be 
no doubt,” he says, “that the amazing 
growth of the modern socialistic move- 
ment has terrified the powers of indus- 
trial and political tyranny. To them it 
is an incomparable menace, and super- 
human efforts have been made to turn 
it from its path. They have endeavored 
to divide it, to misinterpret it, to divert 
it, to corrupt it, and the greatest of all 
their efforts has been made towards 
forcing it to become a movement of ter- 
rorists in order ultimately to discredit 
and destroy it” (p. 122). 

There is unquestionably a foundation 
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of truth in this view. When the author 
comes to the second portion of his book 
and deals with syndicalism he uses very 
much the same lines of argument with 
regard to it. Allowing that there are 
certain points of difference between syn- 
dicalism and anarchism, in that the for- 
mer is a group-philosophy, while the 
latter is strictly individualistic (p. 245), 
he insists upon the basic antagonism be- 
tween Syndicalism and Socialism, and 
he calls Syndicalism “the newest anar- 
chism” (chap. x). Syndicalism, he says, 
“differs from Socialism both in aim and 
methods. The aim of the latter is the 
control by the community of the means 
of production. The aim of Syndicalism 
is the control by autonomous trade 
unions of that production carried on by 
those trades. Furthermore, the 
syndicalists differ from the Socialists in 
their conception of the class-struggle. To 
the Socialist the capitalist is as much 
the product of our economic system as 
the worker. No Socialist believes that 
the capitalist is individually to blame 
for our economic ills. The Syndicalist 
dissents from this view. To him the 
capitalist is an individual enemy. He 
must be fought and destroyed. 

Every worker must be inspired with the 
aim of destruction” (pp. 238-9). “It is 
inevitable that Syndicalism and Social- 
ism should stand at opposite poles. They 
are exactly as far apart as Anarchism 
and Socialism” (p. 266). 

All this is doubtless quite true from 
the point of view of the “modern” So- 
cialist, who believes that the cause is 
“indissolubly united” with “political 
democracy” (p. 353), and that the “Co- 
operative Commonwealth” is to come 
via “State Socialism” as an intermedi- 
ate stage. This is the view taken by Mr. 
Walling in his “Socialism of To-day,” 
and it consorts more or less with the 
facts as they are. But it is well to note 
that the Syndicalists of to-day pretty 
closely represent the “proletariat” as 
Marx expected it to be—the difference 
being that instead of the classes inter- 
mediate between the small group of 
swollen capitalists at the top and the 
labor army at the bottom having become 


“proletarianized” (if one may make such | 


a word), there has been an increasing 
differentiation of the middle classes and 
a shrinking in relative numbers of the 
true “proletarians.” Modern Socialism 
has become strictly “revisionist” as 
against Marx; the Syndicalists are more 
truly Marxian than aré their Socialist 
critics. 


Mr. Hunter will do well to verify his the summit. 


author would have suspected that there 
was something wrong somewhere! 


THE GREAT MOUNTAIN. 


The Ascent of Denali (Mount 


ley). By Hudson Stuck. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Illustrated. | 
$1.75 net. 

From the explorer’s point of view, 


the blizzard which drove Prof. Herschel 
C. Parker and Belmore Browne 
down the slopes of Mount McKinley 
when a few minutes more would have 
placed them on the summit, was a trag- 
edy. Obliged to admit that an absolute 


McK in- | 
jto the 


is 


back | 


victory was not theirs, they had con-| 


clusively demonstrated the 
of such a victory and pointed out the 
pathway by which it was to be attained. 
The actual attainment fell to the lot of 
Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, and was 
only a year delayed. Favored by an in- 
terval of clear weather and a tempera- 
ture of seven degrees above zero, the 
party was able to stay on the summit 
a good part of one afternoon and to 
get a satisfactory impression of the 
topography of the surrounding terri- 
tory. Incidentally, what they saw does 
not tally well with the description given 
by Dr. Cook in his account of the al- 
leged ascent of 1906, and thus another 
blow is struck in the needless task of 
slaying the slain. 

At various points on the 
were found striking evidences 
earthquake recorded by 
Browne 
Masses of ice torn loose by the shock 
and piled in vast confusion constituted 


of the 
Parker 


possibility | 


| with 


\listening to their arguments for 
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subjects merely 


suggested by his as 
cent rather than essential to it. His 
objection to the name “Mount Mchin- 


ley” will appeal to many as well ground- 
ed. Denali, “the great one,” has been 
and still is the name of the mountain 
great majority of the Indians 
from whose lands it is visible, and it 
certainly a correct principle to re 
tain the native Indian names for such 
features wherever possible. Denali is 
accurately descriptive in its meaning 
and at the same time brief 


and eu 


phonic. Against this what have we as 
a basis for the name McKinley? We 
quote from Belmore Browne: “A few 


years ago I asked Mr. Dickey why he 
named the mountain McKinley, and he 
answered that while they the 
wilderness he and his partner fell in 
two prospectors who rabid 
champions of free silver, and that after 
many 


were in 


were 


weary days, he retaliated by aaming the 
mountain after the of the 
gold standard.” The companion peak to 
the southwest, christened later on Mount 
Foraker through association of ideas, is 
known to the natives as “Denali’s Wife.” 
The Board of Geographic Names could 
do worse than to recognize the Indian 


champion 


| title in both cases. 


| Landmarks of a Lawyer's Lifetime. 
mountain | 


and | 
two days after their descent. | 


the chief obstacle to Archdeacon Stuck’s | 


ascent, and in his view Parker and 
Browne were really fortunate in their 
inability to remain on the mountain for 
a second attempt on the summit, since 
their lives would in all probability have 
been lost in the avalanches of ice and 
snow which the earthquake occasioned. 

An interesting feature of this volume 
is a clear and convincing account of 
the “sourdough” expedition of 1910, fea- 


ing way in a New York Sunday news- 
paper during the summer of the same 
year. A group of miners and pros- 
pectors, “sourdoughs,” undertook to ac- | 
complish with no special preparation 


FAMOUS. LAWYERS AND JURISTS 


sy 


I 
Theron G. Strong. Dodd, Mead & Co 
This is a work of a kind 

England is much richer than the Unit 

ed States. The memoirs and 

tions of English lawyers and judges bulk 
large in comparison with meagre 
production in that sort. Why this is so, 

there are some obvious reasons, but a 

few not so evident. It no doubt 

true that the life of a British legal or 
judicial luminary is fuller and 
varied than that of one in America 

What is true of English public 

general, as compared with ours, is true 

also of lawyers. Across the water they 
eem to get more easily into contact with 


in which 


rec oll ( 


our 


is 


more 


men, in 


|things and people worth knowing. But 
tured in a very incorrect and mislead- | 


we have not made as full literary use 


as we might of the material we possess. 


|If William M. Evarts had lived in Eng 


land, for example, we may be sure that 


|a complete Life of him would have been 
| published, which would have delighted 


that in which well-equipped “scientists”! with reminiscence and records of his 
had failed, and actually did plant their! wit We Americans a little neglect this 
flagstaff upon one of the two peaks into field. 





which the mountain divides towards | 


The more welcome, then, is this vol- 


They happened to select yume by Mr. Strong, of the New York 


references, if another edition of his book | the wrong peak, though Dr. Stuck read-| Rar, Rather more than half of the book 


is required. 
Lombroso for historic facts. 


been easily corrected. One would have | 


Dr. Stuck has obligingly compressed | 


thought that on writing the title of | his relation within the limit of 190) 
Mariana’s book, “De Rege et Rege Con- | pages, and has still found room for a) 
stitutione” (which he does twice), the! great deal of interesting comment on 





\jurists of his time 


It is not safe to rely upon |ily admits that they could have reach-|{s taken up with recollections of the 
Pages 98-|ed the other had they realized in time 
100 are full of errors which might have | that it was the higher. 


most famous lawyers and the greatest 
Charles O’Conor, 
David Dudley Field, Evarts, Carter, Por- 
ter, and many others; together with a 
large number of judges of the highest 
courts of New York as well as of the 
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Supreme Court at Washington Mr. 
writes in an easy and some- 
what discursive style, not pretending to 
make a complete or searching analysis 
of the men on whom he touches, but 
glancing pleasantly at one trait after an- 
other. Some of his anecdotes are new, 
and he re-tells the old ones with unfail- 
ing zest. His personal chapters are agree- 
reading, even if they do not add 
much to our knowledge of the men with 
whom he deals. In a more sober vein, 
but also more instructively, Mr. Strong 
remarks upon the great changes which 
have taken place in the legal profession 
his lifetime. He plainly does 
all of these desirable or ad- 
Some of the ways in which 
the modern corporation has bound law- 
yers its chariot wheels, as well as 
the organized form of certain kinds of 
legal practice itself—not to speak of the 
emergence in the profession of new and 
not very inspiring types—Mr. Strong 
makes it evident that he dislikes. But 
the sustained note of his book is that of 
geniality; and passing from the sub- 
ject of fees to that of the lawyer's recre- 
ations, he leads the reader to the con- 
cluding chapter fn excellent temper and 
with an air of being far as yet from 
having reached his last landmark. 


Strong 


able 


during 
not find 
mirable 


to 


Notes 


Holt & Company announce for 
publication on May 9 “Russia, the Coun- 
try of Extremes,” by Madame Jarintzoff. 


“Whitehead’s Conventions of Auction 
Bridge,” by Wilbur C. Whitehead, will be 
published next month by Frederick A 
Stokes Company. 

The 
for 
Left 
pean; 
‘Oh, 


Henry 


John Lane 
publication on Saturday: “On the 
of a Throne,” by Mrs. Evan Ne- 
“Red Wrath,” by John Oxenham: 
Mr. Bidgood,” by Peter Blundell. 
— years ago Mr. Bryce, now Vis- 
count Bryce, published two large 
volumes entitled “Studies in History and 
They included two es- 
Ancient Roman Empire and 
Empire in India” and “The 
Roman and English Law 
the World,” which he has 
wisely re-issued in a more accessible 
(Oxford University Press), for 
those who may not care to procure the 
work Both essays have been re- 
vised throughout and brought up to date 
the of the statistics 
to legislation. 
In one essay he draws an instructive par- 
allel between the Roman and British sys- 
terns of imperial conquest and adminis- 
tration, and in the other a similar paral- 
lel the steady extension of the 
ltoman and British systems of law. Both 
essays are of value to students and ad- 
ministrators who want to see what light 
the experience of the English in India 
may throw upon the general question of 
the of the civilized nations to 
advanced races over whom 


Company announces 


Jurisprudence.” 
“The 

British 

of 


Throughout 


SA ya 
the 


Diffusion 


now 


volume 


larger 


by insertion latest 


and by references recent 


between 


relation 


those less 
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they are assuming dominion; it is a 
question for the Americans in the Phil- 
ippines no less than for the Dutch in 
Java, the French and Germans in Af- 
rica, the Russians on the Amur, or the 
Japanese in Formosa. In view of the 
author's large grasp of civil and common 
law, of his unusual opportunities for ob- 
taining intimate personal opinions from 
scholars and from administrators in au- 
thority, and of his genius for the com- 
parative study of institutions, it would 
superfiuous to commend these two 
essays written at the height of his in- 
tellectual powers and experience. 


be 


OST of the brief essays in “Mono- 
logues,” by Richard Middleton 
(Kennerley), have already seen the light 
in the Academy and Vanity Fair. In the 
first paper on The Decline of the Essay 
Mr. Middleton defines his task: “To me, 
essays are such leisurely expressions of 
a humane and agreeable personality as 
we find in the works of Charles Lamb.” 
The agreeableness of Mr. Middleton’s 
style may be granted—he is adroit, pun- 
gent, unexpected, but he gives the ap- 
pearance rather of desiring leisure than 
of possessing it, and his humanity is of 
a specialized type. In all the essays, 
whether on the New Sex, New Year's 
Eve, The Philosophy of Gambling, How 
to be a Poet, The Virtues of Getting 
Drunk—the philistine or smug person is 
the butt. He has rarely been taken so 
seriously since “Yellow Book” days. Mr. 
Middleton indulges an apocalyptic vision 
of a moment when the philistine shall 
overthrow his mentors and joyously in- 
dulge his own tastes. Then shall chromo- 
lithographs fill the galleries. The essay 
is one of the best. A rather old-fash- 
loned romanticism is the staple of the 
thinking, but the little book is modern 
enough in its insistent cleverness and 
love of paradox. The best of the essays 
are literary journalism of a superior 
type, and occasionally, as in An Blec- 
tion-tide Dream, our author escapes 
from cleverness into realms of delight- 
ful phantasy. Those who like Mr. Belloc 
and Mr. Chesterton should read Mr. Mid- 
dieton also. 


f tee popular government in this 
country is suffering grievously from 
the multiplication of elective offices is 
the theme of Albert M. Kales’s “Unpopu- 
lar Government in the United States” 
(University of Chicago Press). This 
theme is developed with a reformer’s 
zeal, and, it must be added, with a lawyer's 
prolixity. The multiplication of elective 
offices is due to decentralization of gov- 
ernmental powers, combined with the 
belief that democracy means a maximum 
of elected officers and a minimum of offi- 
cers appointed. Mr. Kales scores heav- 
ily in his analysis of our long ballots, 
and he has an impressive illustration of 
the enforced ignorance of the voter re- 
sulting from them in an experiment tried 
by President Judson, who, four weeks 
before a regular autumn election in Cook 
County, asked a graduate class to report 
at the time of the election such facts as 
they could ascertain about the candi- 
dates. Only a small percentage of even 
the mature men in the class were able to 
turn in a satisfactory report. The most 
original part of Mr. Kales’s book is his 





examination of various proposed methods 
of dethroning the “politocrats.” He holds 
that the initiative, the referendum, the 
recall, direct primaries, and the like tend 
to aggravate the evil by multiplying elec- 
tions, and thus making the services of 
party leaders as acceptable as ever. His 
remedy is the short ballot, a remedy 
which the Nation has long advocated. 
Mr. Kales, however, overstates the diffi- 
culty of getting rid of bosses without this 


reform. 
iy “A Vision and a Voice” (London: 
Robert Scott), Rev. R. G. Phillip has 
endeavored, he says, “to paint a picture 
of the times, with an interpretation.” 
He has not been able to make anything 
so distinct as a picture, nor is there a 
perceptible element of timeliness in these 
pages. We have here rather a series of 
impressions as to the meaning of life 
and the needs of his fellow-creatures, 
as recorded upon a pious but not bril- 
liant mind. “The author writes frankly 
from the Christian standpoint,” says the 
prefatory note, “but has made it his aim 
not to forget honest seekers after Truth.” 
The inference is, we suppose, that per- 
sons who have achieved the Christian 
standpoint have found Truth beyond need 
of search. It is to be noted further that 
the Christian standpoint means the Evan- 
gelical. The gloom and absorption of 
the older Evangelicalism are, to be sure, 
disclaimed, and a doctrine of cheerful- 
ness and even laughter laid down. But 
the good cheer of the author appears to 
the lay mind a trifle laborious. The book 
is in effect a plea for a return to older 
practices, Sabbath-keeping, religious in- 
struction in the schools, family worship, 
and so on. It is earnest and devout 
rather than illuminating or even sug- 
gestive. 


OME thirty-six years ago Dr. Augus- 


tus Jessopp, head master of King 
Edward the Sixth’s School at Nor- 
wich, published in a very limited 
edition his study of “One Genera- 
tion of a Norfolk House.” It at- 
tracted attention, and the next year 
(1879) it was brought out in regular 
form for the trade. Now a third edition 
has been issued, by Putnams, incorporat- 
ing the corrections and additions for 
which the author had long been collect- 
ing material, but which failing health 
had prevented him from making for him- 
self. The editor, without much labor, 
might have carried the revision even 
further. Thus Dr. Jessopp’s description 
of the condition of the Jesuit College at 
Tournai in 1875 is left without alteration, 
apparently, though it would have been 
perfectly easy to learn the present status 
of the school. As a whole, the book re- 
tains its vital interest and its value. It 
deals directly with the group of cousins 
of the Walpole family, stanch recusants, 
who, in the later years of Elizabeth's 
reign, possessed great estates in Norfolk 
and the adjacent counties. One of them 
in particular, Henry Walpole, of Anmer, 
was a devoted Jesuit under the direction 
of the famous Parsons. and laid down his 
life as a missionary to save his country 
from heresy. He is Dr. Jessopp’s chief 
hero, but there is a vast amount of in- 
formation in the book about the religious 
byways of the age. The curious in such 
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matters may be recommended to read 
with the present work the life of “Coke 
of Norfolk,” which has recently been 
brought out in cheaper form. The found- 
er of the Coke family, the great Chief 
Justice, was a fellow pupil with Henry 
Walpole at the Norwich School. 


L F. SALZMANN’S “Medieval By- 
* ways” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) is 
made up of six essays which original- 
ly appeared in the Ozford and Cam- 
bridge Review. These essays are pop- 
ular articles of the lightest kind on 
various topics of medieval life, 
such as the alchemists, modes of trav- 
elling, coronations, etc.—all treated in 
the most facetious vein. As the au- 
thor’s object is not to instruct, but to 
amuse, it would be out of place to take 
his book seriously. For our own part, 
we should not go so far afield to be 
amused. The profuse illustrations which 
have been supplied by G. E. Kruger re- 
mind one of those that adorned Mark 
Twain's “Innocents Abroad.” 


R. GEORGE E. WOODBERRY’S 
volume of verse (“The Flight and 
Other Poems”; Macmillan) has two dis- 
tinct, even contrasted, appeals. It has an 
old-world and old-time quality, lapping, 
so to speak, both the classic and the 
barbaric shores of the Mediterranean, 
portraying the Italian vagabond, the boy 
of Mitylene, or the Tunisian dancer in 
concrete settings which might have al- 
ternately rejoiced Theocritus or inspired 
Robert Hichens. The poems exhibit not 
less distinctly the more poignant and elu- 
sive abstractions of contemporary philoso- 
phy, the vision which claims to comprise 
and transcend both good and evil, that 
affiliation of all religions which ap- 
proaches so perilously to the annihilation 
of them all, and, above everything else, 
the train of'ghostly ancestors which at- 
tends and infitences every human be- 
ing. The combination would suggest a 
happy equipoise between the antique and 
the modern, the concrete and the meta- 
physical, between Gautier—shall we 
say?—and Maeterlinck; and the chance 
of success would hardly be diminished 
by Mr. Woodberry’s reliance on a rela- 
tively simple and old-fashioned prosody, 
aiming at color, body, and swiftness in 
the verse, and keeping itself sanely aloof 
from the fretfulness and fussiness of our 
worried latter-day technique. The re- 
sults hardly come up to these favorable 
presumptions; there is something vitre- 
ous in the lustre of the verse, something 
granular in its consistence—a want of 
plasticity referable no doubt to the 
absence of the heat of passion. The 


metaphysical themes are poetically 
conceived, but they are embodied 
in crepuscular, though stirring, alle- 
gories—narrations in‘ which the pro- 


portion of meaning to picture is small 
and the meaning itself is not always 
clearly elucidated. For instance, the 
phrase-title, “Beyond Good and Bvil,” 
might express a profound truth or mask 
a malignant sophism, and, whether from 
defect or excess of art, Mr. Woodberry’s 
twelve caracoling stanzas leave his own 
attitude on the point in tantalizing am- 
biguity. We are confirmed in our im- 
pression that the desideratum in this 
work is emotional vitality by the fact 
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that of four poems which stand out in | ed the country with sturdy beggars, with 
“Calogero” 


|} their methods of getting a living, and 


(a new and happy version of “Le Chemi-| with the growth of legislation which, in 


neau” 
“Comrades,” and “In Memoriam” 
eated to Charles Eliot Norton), 


(dedi- 


sincerity. In the other poems we feel 


that the guns have been trained on the 
right objects and that their structure is 
creditable to the gunsmith; the fault lies 


in the inadequacy of the charge. 


HARLES TENNYSON'’S “Cambridge 

from Within” (Philadelphia: Jacobs) 
pleasantly supplements Dr. John Venn's 
recent volume on early Cambridge. Mr. 
Tennyson's graphic pen describes the col- 
legiate life of the present day in stately 
Trinity as well as in the smaller colleges 
touches upon Newnham and Girton, and 
in a picturesque way introduces us to the 
Dons, the freshman, the college cook, the 
sports and grinds, and the odd characters 
in and about the old university town. If 
there is here and there a little too much 
elaboration of detail, and an exuberance 
of spirits which betrays the age of the 
writer, there is also many a felicitous epi- 
thet that goes well with the family name. 
The little book is thoroughly enjoyable 
and the illustrations are in harmony with 
the subject and its treatment. 


NE of the fascinating but perplexing 

problems in the interpretation of the 
New Testament is the purpose and the- 
ology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Ina 
recent study, entitled “The Epistle of 
Priesthood” (imported by Scribners), 
Prof. Alexander Nairne, of King’s Col- 
lege, London, advances the hypothesis 
that the letter was written “when the 
Jewish revolt against Rome was begin- 
ning, to 2. small group of friends of like 
mind and education with the author, who 
were hesitating to break with their na- 
tion, and who felt themselves called In 
honour to forsake Christ, to adopt unchris- 
tian politics, and to take up arms for the 
old religion” (p. 207). The name of the 
writer is unknown, but his personality 
and purpose are evident. He is, in fact, a 
sacramentalist, that is, as our author in- 
terprets the term, a poet who “reaches 
truth by vision rather than by the sever- 
ity of logical thought” (p. 291); and he 
writes with a view to showing “that sub- 
limity only comes by limitation and that 
recognition of real manhood is the truest 
way to faith in real Godhead” (p. 229) 
Having established the date and purpose 
of the letter, and having exnlained the 
fundamental sacramental principle of the 
author, Mr. Nairne proceeds, in an inter- 
esting and readable manner, to interpret 
the leading ideas of the epistle, closing 
with an elaborate exposition of the same 


be Rhodes scholars are not wholly 
given over to the accumulation of 
athletic honors. Mr. Frank Aydelotte’s 
“Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds,” is- 
sued as volume one of “Oxford Histori- 
cal and LAterary Studies” (Clarendon 
Press), is evidence of achievement of 
quite another’ kind. This interesting 
monograph concerns itself not merely 
with the rogue in literature, already the 
subject of extended study, but with the 
real Elizabethan rogue, with the chang- 


ing conditions of land tenure which fill- 





and “The Beloved Vagabond”), 


three 
exhibit feelings of exceptional vigor or 


| 1575, by the simple device of getting them 


to work, destroyed the freedom and ex- 
citement which gave zest to the life of 
|“ruffiers” and “upright men.” Against 
| cozeners of a higher order, however, card 
sharps, players with false dice, pick 
pockets, and confidence men of all sorts 
who came to be grouped under the name 
of “conny-catchers,” each with his ap 


of cheating 


very 


propriate “law” or method 
legislation accomplished 
yond devising systems of licensing 
final chapter is discussed, one wishes 
times more at leneth, the large debt 
which the writers of the rogue pamphiets 
(Dekker among them) owe to the 
hand observations of earlier 
Harman and the author of “A Manifest 
Detection,” to Robert who 
was himself altogether 
proach in this matter of literary 
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UCE & CO starting a series of 

translations of Oriental works to be« 
issued in small volumes, and apparently 
for popular consumption. The firstof these 
has already appeared, and contains a ver- 
sion of “The Satakas, or Wise Sayings 
of Bhartrihari,” from the Sanskrit, by J 
M. Kennedy. These centuries (“Satakas,” 
to use Mr. transliteration) 
consist of three 
brief lyric dealing 
with love, practical morality, and mysti- 


are 


Kennedy's 
sections of epigrams, o1 


poems, respectively 


cal faith, and form one of the notabl 
works of Sanskrit literature. They have 
been often translated into English and 
other Western languages. Mr. Kennedy's 


version is clear, but lacks lyrical or epi 
grammatic nerve. His preface gives a 
brief survey of the principal Hindu phil 
osophies. 


HE “Essays in Legal History,” read 
before the International Congress 

of Historical Studies held in London last 
year, have been published by the Ox 
ford University Press, under the editor 
ship of Paul Vinogradoff. It is a poly- 


glot collection, for the papers are printed 
English, German, 
the 


as they were read, in 
French, and Italian 

gress must have had a somewhat Pente- 
costal flavor, that every 
heard them speak in his own language.’ 


Indeed, (‘on 


“because man 


Among the essays in foreign tongues 
none will be read with greater interest 
than that by the late Professor Esmein 


on the maxim, Princeps Legibus Solutus 
ist. It is of the last productions 
from the pen of this distinguished legal 
historian, and it admit: 
able manner the 
his contention that the 
a profound influence on the development 
of the public law in France. Among thr 
English essays the most notable are those 
by Sir Frederick Pollock, on the Trans 
formation of Equity; by W. Blake Odgers, 
a sketch of the History of the Four 


one 


marshals in 
in 


an 


evidence support of 


maxim exercised 


Inns 


of Court, and by W. 8. Holdsworth, on 
the Influence of Coke on the Develop- 
ment of English Law. The last of thes: 
should be examined by every one who 


has read Judge Gest's eulogy of Coke tin 
“The Lawyer in 
ticed in these columns 


lately 
Holds. 


Literature,” no 


While Mr 
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claims for Coke “a place among 
jurists of the world,” 
Edward's defects both of char- 
acter and learning. Whether as Attorney- 
General under Elizabeth or as Draftsman 
of the Petition of Right under Charles I, 
“he law and history 
with the mind of a strenuous advocate.” 
The result is that his history is often in- 
accurate, and his use of legal precedents 
is at inconsistent. Moreover, his 
partisanship “led him to read into his au- 
thorities meanings which they never pos- 
Mr. Odgers discourses as en- 
tertainingly of the Inns of Court as he 
has been accustomed to treat of the law 
of defamation, and Sir Frederick Pollock 
deals with some recent discoveries in the 
of English equity with his usual 
skill. The volume makes a valu- 
able addition to the scholarly side of legal 
literature. 
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ae those who desire a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles underly- 
the rate-making policy of railways, 
and who have not already steeped them- 
the elementary principles of 
theory, there is no better guide 
of Railway Economics” 
Douglas Knoop. Al- 
with English conditions 
exclusively in mind, it is in no 
in its appeal In a well- 
arranged discussion it develops from the 
simplest principles of demand and supply 
the complicated relationships that 
apply railway the laws of de- 
return, deter- 
conditions of 


ng 
selves in 
economik 
“Outlines 
by 
written 


than 
(Macmillan), 
though 
almost 


insular 


Sense 


more 
to 


creasing 


rates 
and increasing 
of price under 
differential charges, and the 
of cost upon price. What the 
author has to say concerning regulation 
ownership interest to 
American readers to-day. It appears that 
tendencies in rate regulation are 
Strikingly alike in England and the Unit- 
ed States. The requirement in England 
that railways shall demonstrate the rea- 
sonableness of any increase in rates has 
made them reluctant to reduce rates ex- 
for fear in the 
unremunerative, they 
them. In other 
in rates is one result 
rigid regulation. Again, so far 
as the decisions of the Railway and Canal 
Commissioners are concerned, they tend 
to if not entirely, on 
of As in this country, rates are 
established according to one set of prin- 


mination 
monopoly . 
influence 


and is of special 


recent 


perimentally, lest, case 
reduction 
could not again 


worda, inflexibility 
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raise 


or more 


rest largely, cost 


service 


ciples, and revised according to another. 


HE author is doubtful whether State 
control can continue to develop 
lines. Either the hand of 
regulation must be lightened to give op- 
for corporate initiative, or the 
go the whole way, and as- 
responsibility through own- 
ership and management. Many interests 
are demanding the latter alternative, and 


along present 
portunity 
State must 


sume a real 


for many reasons. a number of which are 
selfish. The author's position is 
that of a skeptic. 
but insists that 
information than Is available at 
present nationalization would be a leap 
in the dark. His attitude is that of Mr 
Asquith, who replied thus to a committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, urging 


wholly 
He is open to convic- 
without far 


tion, more 


exact 
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State purchase: “However great may be 
the advantages in the diminution of com- 
petition and the codrdination of the rail- 
way system, I remain of the opinion 
which I expressed last year, that the bur- 
den of proof is upon the shoulders of 
those who are in favor of the proposal.” 


gy of the most popular of French 
authors of stories of romance and 
adventure, Pierre Sales, died in Paris on 
April 9. M. Sales, who was born on 
December 2, 1856, was originally a bank 
clerk and later turned his attention to 
journalism, but for some years he had 
devoted himself to the writing of novels 
with a peculiarly Parisian setting, many 
of which were translated into English, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. Besides 
his novels, among the best known of 
which may be mentioned “Mariage 
Manqué,” “Incendiaire,” and “Vipére,” 
M. Sales was the author of two histori- 
cal works, “Papistes et Parpaillots” and 
“La Pia dei Tolomei.” 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
HE Vienna College of Medicine is dis- 

cussing various proposals calculated 
to reduce the number of students of med- 
icine and thus prevent undue competi- 
in the profession. It has already 
been decided to raise considerably the 
fees asked of students. They will now 
pay $1 per lesson, instead of 45 cents, 
as heretofore. Further, the number of 
poor students who are allowed .to enter 
the University without paying any fees 
will be greatly restricted. Until now it 
was extremely easy for any student who 
had gone through the gymnasium to ob- 
tain permission to undergo a university 
without making any payment 
whatever. The fact that he had passed 
through the eight years’ course with 
moderately good marks and had obtained 
certificates of excellent conduct was suf- 
ficient to obtain the permission, little 
trouble being taken to ascertain whether 
he had talents sufficient to gain a posi- 
tion in a profession where family in- 
fluence and family wealth play an im- 
portant part. 

STUDENT will not be accepted if 
A there is a university with a faculty 
of medicine in the land from whence he 
comes; thus young men who would wish 
to benefit by the greater lustre lent by the 
Vienna diploma will be forced to study 
in Prague, if they are natives of Bo- 
hemia, and will not be permitted to over- 
crowd the Vienna class-rooms. Foreign- 
ers from the Balkans will be admitted 
as regular students, but the new regula- 
tion proposes to exclude all other non- 
German students of medicine from the 
regular course. It is proposed at the 
same time to raise the standard of study 
and to make the examinations more dif- 
ficult. 


HE 
influential 


tion 


course 


Westminster Review, once the 
monthly organ of the 
“philosophic Radicals,” has disappeared 
into the Ewigkeit. Founded in 1824, it 
gained distinction from its association 
with the two Mills, Sir William Moles- 
worth, Hérbert Spencer, Francis New- 
man, George Eliot, and G. H. Lewes. 





During John Chapman's editorship of 





this review, George Eliot was for a time 
its sub-editor. Of that strange charac- 
ter, Chapman, something may be learned 
from the “Autobiography of Mark Ruth- 
erford.” The magazine has retained until 
the end its peculiar flavor of religious 
and social heterodoxy, but for a long 
time it has ceased to be numbered among 
the influential publications. In recent 
years any reference to “the Westminster” 
has meant not the Westminster Review, 
but the Westminster Gazette, a daily 
evening paper that has had no connec- 
tion with it. 


NOTABLE acquisition has been 
gained by the Rylands Library at 
Manchester in the MS. of the so-called 
“Odes of Solomon,” discovered a few 
years ago by Dr. Rendel Harris. A com- 
plete photograph of the MS. is to appear 
shortly in the series of Rylands Library 
facsimiles. The exact nature of the book 
has been keenly debated among scholars. 
Some believe it to be of Jewish origin, 
but in Dr. Harris’s own judgment it is a 
collection of early Christian hymns. It 
thus constitutes, as he puts it, “a key to 
early Christian experience,” much as a 
discovery of the first Methodist hymns— 
supposing them to have been lost—would 
furnish a clue to the understanding of 
the Methodist revival. 


HE authorities of the British Museum 
are making constant and valuable 
additions to their cheap reproductions, 
on picture postcards, of some of its trea- 
sures. For the small sum of one shil- 
ling one can now purchase a set of fif- 
teen cards, with an explanatory leaflet 
by an expert, reproducing maps of earli- 
er date than the sixteenth century. Lau- 
rence Binyon has edited two similar se- 
ries of Japanese and Chinese works of 
graphic art, and A. W. Pollard a series 
of Florentine book illustrations. 


N its new home at Stafford House the 

London Museum has been drawing 
large crowds of visitors. The collection 
itself is twice as large as that which was 
recently shown at Kensington Palace. 
It includes 180 pieces of jewellers’ and 
goldsmiths’ work, of the early seven- 
teenth century, dug up In a wooden chest 
in the City about a year ago—presum- 
ably the contents of a jeweller’s shop 
hidden away in some emergency. So far 
as possible, the exhibits are now arranged 
in chronological order, from the relics 
of paleolithic London downwards. 


HE Mental Deficiency act, passed by 

a non-party vote last year, has just 
come into operation in England. Its ob- 
ject is to make better provision for 
the care of mentally defective persons, 
who are separately classified as (a) 
idiots, (b) imbeciles, (c) feeble-minded 
persons, and (d) moral imbeciles. Hith- 
erto, such mentally defective persons as 
could not be certified as needing confine- 
ment in lunatic asylums have been un- 
der insufficient control. The new act se- 
cures that they shall be sent to institu- 
tions of a suitable type, or otherwise 
placed under efficient guardianship. The 
definition of “moral imbeciles” is of spe- 
cial interest in view of its possible ap- 
plication to the hunger-strikers. This 
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class consists of “persons who from en} 


early age display some permanent men- 
tal defect coupled with strong vicious or 
criminal propensities on which punish- 
ment has had little or no deterrent ef- 
fect.” The latter part of the definition 
clearly fits the case of the arson squad. 
The likelihood of any perpetrator of the 
recent outrages being transferred from 
prison to a home for defectives will 
therefore depend on the possibility of 
proving that she has been mentally weak 
“from an early age.” 


Science 


The first meeting of the International 
Surgical Association to be held in this 
country began its proceedings in New 
York on Monday. More than 250 dele- 
gates, among them representatives of 
almost every country in Europe, attend- 
ed the first meeting. In the absence of 
President Wilson, Dr. William C. Gorgas, 
surgeon-general of the United States 
army, welcomed the delegates. 


The Harris Lectures of Northwestern 
University were founded “to stimulate 
scientific research of the highest type and 
to bring the results of such research be- 
fore the students and friends of North- 
western University, and through them to 
the world.” Lecture foundations of this 
kind are important, as through them we 
may hope to have clear and correct discus- 
sions in untechnical language of scientific 
questions which will counteract the wrong 
statements frequently made in popular 
articles. No one is better qualified to 
state the problems and achievements of 
modern physics than Professor Ames, of 
Johns Hopkins, whose lectures for 1913 
on the “Constitution of Matter” have now 
been published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Professor Ames combines with learn- 
ing the gift of clear exposition. As a 
result, those who wish to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the recent experiments and the- 
ories of the nature of matter and elec- 
tricity, especially those of Lorentz and 
Thomson, can be sure of finding them 
stated accurately and simply in this book. 
The presswork is good, although atten- 
tion may be called to two mistakes; on 
page 97, “non-atomic” is used for “mona- 
tomic,” and “had” for “has” on page 148. 

Dr. Henry Smith Williams has pub- 
ished, through Harper’s a continuation of 
his “History of Science,” under the title 
of “Miracles of Science,” in which he 
aims to bring his former work down to 
most recent times. Dr. Williams has the 
gift of discrimination and of picking out 
those scientific achievements which will 
interest the general reader. He has also 
the power of presenting the conquests of 
science in an entertaining fashion. Thus 
he gives us a picture which in its broad 
aspects is correct, in spite of the fact 
that he is frequently wrong in his de- 
tails. As this carelessness is likely to 
lessen respect for his work, it is worth 
while to point out the most obvious of 
his misstatements. On page 30, he speaks 
of an airman travelling through space 
to the planets and stars and being ham- 
pered by “the frigidity of empty space.” 
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Temperature is, of course, a property of 
matter. Thus his airman would be cold 
hot according as he was far from or: 
near a hot star. On page 37, the text 
reads as if a spherical mirror brought all 
rays to the same focus; what is meant 
is that a mirror has no chromatic aber- 
ration. Professor Lebedew confirmed by 
experiment the pressure of light before 
the work was undertaken by Professor 
Nichols (page 110). The alpha particles 
(page 114) are not helium; they combine 
to form helium. The impression is given 
on page 120 et seq. that the conclusions 
of Professor Ramsay on the transmuta- 
tions of matter are accepted facts; to say 
the least, they are open to question. 
Quartz fibres are, of course (page 64), 
not made from molten glass. On page 
124 we have a misprint, “plantinum’ for 
“platinum,” and the elements neon and 
helium which are driven out of electrodes 
are generally supposed to exist there in 
an occluded state and not to be driven 
out of platinum or glass by the disrup- 
tion of their atoms. Prof. O. B. Richard- 
son is the correct form of the name (page 
131). The plane of a swinging pendulum 
does not rotate through 90 degrees in six 
hours except at the poles of the earth; 
at the equator there is no shifting of the 
plane of the swing, and elsewhere on the 
earth it is a function of the latitude. 
More important than these errors is the 
undue assurance attributed to scientific 
experiments and hypotheses. Many of 
these, especially in biology and in medi- 
cine, which Dr. Williams relates as 
proved facts, are matters of controversy. 


or 


Possibly we should grant considerable 
latitude of expression, when an author is 
presenting the achievements of science as 
miracles, and is trying to arouse wonder 
and awe in the public for matters which 
are calculated to increase the humility of 
scientists themselves, who stand baffled 
at the thought of the complexity of their 
problem, and who realize how little we 
really know about our surroundings. The 
macrocosm and the microcosm are won- 
derful, and we may well feel awed by 
the incomprehensible mystery of the uni- 
verse. But in spite of the intricate mo- 
tions of stars and atoms, they are simple 
in comparison to the mystery of human 
thought and human personality. And 
the earth, small in size, must still main- 
tain its dominating aspect in the uni- 
verse, until some other place be found 
which holds beings more intelligent than 
ourselves. In spite, however, of Dr. Wil- 
liams’s overemphasis, and of his 
ready acceptance of scientific 
ments, this book is interesting and shows 
what science is accomplishing, whether 
one thinks of it as miraculous or not. 
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of Indian Birds” 
is the fifth book written by Mr. 
Dewar Indian 
blessed 
the 


“Glimpses 
on ornithology. 
with 
sombre, 


birds are pronounced 
individuality; 
“seven sisters” tumbling 
after another across the road; the 
insistent, brain-fever cuckoo, the dy- 
namic dhyal bird, and the house crow 

the superlative of impudence. The author 
presents about forty short sketches of 
the more common species. Some of these 
are of interest only to Anglo-Indians, 
none calls for special mention. In a 


dishevelled 


pellmell one 
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rather querulous preface the writer says 
he has taken this opportunity of attack- 
ing “the prevalent theories of protec- 
tive coloration, because it is impossible 
fur the naturalist who uses his eyes to 
uecept these theories.” He also attacks 
Darwinism and the “Wallaceians,”” mim- 
icry, natural selection, and several othe: 
things, some of which we had thought 
at least good working hypotheses 
He unfortunately does not any 
more acceptable theories. When we read 
of the rose finch that “the actual coloring 
of the feathers becomes intensified as the 
spring approaches,” we realize that Mr 
Dewar is very human after all, and quite 
as susceptible to error as those whom he 
attacks. He has a deft pen, and some of 
his petites histoires are well worth read- 
ing, especially by those who have travel 
led in India. We especially like his chap- 
ters on Vultures and Voices of the Night 


Dr. Joseph D. Bryant, died 
April 7, was born on March 12, 1845. 
received his degree from Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College in 1868, after 
filling various positions on the faculty of 
that institution, became in 1883 professor 
of anatomy and clinical surgery and as- 
sociate professor of orthopedic surgery, 
and in 1898 of the principles 
and practice of surgery. In addition to 
his work, Dr. Bryant 
gaged in many public activities. He was 
sanitary inspector in the New York 
Health Department from 1873 to 1879, 
and was a Health Commissioner and 
member of the State Board of Health 
from 1887 to 1893. He was appointed 
Surgeon-General of the State in 1882, and 
held the office under two successive ad- 
ministrations. Dr. Bryant wrote many 
treatises on medicine and surgery for 
medical journals, and was the author of 
two notable works, “Operative Surgery,” 
published in two volumes, and the eight- 
volume “American System of Surgery,” 
in which he collaborated with Dr. Albert 
H. Buck. He was among the first of those 
chosen for fellowship in the recently 
formed American College of Surgeons, 
and was a member of various other med- 
ical and scientific associations. The de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred on him by 
New York University in 1908 
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Dr. Alexander F. Chamberlain, pro 
fessor of anthropology at Clark Univer: 
sity, who died on April 8, was born in 
England on January 12, 1865. He gradd- 
uated from Toronto University in 1886 
received his A.M. degree in 1889, and 
his Ph.D. from Clark University in 1892 
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tor 
was a member of a number of 
foreign anthropological 
societies, the 
papers on 


and and 


quarian was author 
numerous essays and 
pological and kindred subjects, and had 
contributed to 
Among his publications “Child 
and Childhood in Folk Thought,” 1896; 
“The Child—A Study the Evolution 


of Man,” 1900; 1904. 
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Drama 


THE LONDON SEA- 
SON. 


A REVIEW OF 


{We have arranged with Mr. William 
Archer for a series of monthly articles 
on contemporary English drama of which 
following is the first.—Ep. Tug Na- 


TION. ] 


the 


LONDON, March 25. 


By far the most interesting drama in 
London is at present being enacted 
at the Theatre Royal, Westminster, 
where a Ministry, self-convicted of hav- 
ing handled a difficult situation with 
astounding weakness, is fighting for its 
life. The issue of that fight will doubt- 
less be known to the world before these 
lines are in print. I mention the mat- 
ter only to give a historic background 
to the sketch 1 am about to offer of the 
theatrical world of London. 

Among many striking resemblances, 
there is, I think, one characteristic dif- 
ference between theatrical London and 
theatrical New York. We are—or I am 
much mistaken—far more acutely self- 
conscious than you. We are always feel- 
ing our own pulse and recording our 
own symptoms. We might even be ac- 
cused of chronic hypochondria, for the 
bulletins we issue as to the state and 
prospects of the British drama are al- 
always despondent. There has 
no time within the memory of 
man when the drama was not going to 
the dogs. Scarcely a season passes with- 
out a discussion in one newspaper or 
another as to the reasons why the pub- 
lic is deserting the theatre, and why 
there are no actors, or no actresses, or 
no authors. Various nostrums, too, are 
proposed for the remedy of these disas- 
trous conditions—such as a reduction of 
prices, an alteration in the hours of the- 
atregoing, the permission of smoking 
in the auditorium, and so forth. Mean- 
while, the drama goes its way, sublime- 
ly heedless of all these prognostications 
and prescriptions. Money is still invest- 
ed in theatres, and money, we cannot 
doubt, is still made out of them. There 
are, of course, fluctuations, both finan- 
cial and artistic. One season is fruit- 
ful of noteworthy plays, the next may 
be comparatively barren. But—though 
the drama has been going to the dogs 
all the time—the progress of the past 
twenty years has in truth been amaz- 
ing. It is measured by the fact that 
in, say, 1890 no contemporary English 
drama existed in readable form, except 
the plays miserably printed as sixpenny 
pamphlets for the use of amateurs. To- 
day we have a rich and flourishing dra- 
literature, quite comparable in 
if not in volume, to that of 
France or Germany. In a large pro- 
vincial town, not long ago, I noticed 
one whole window of a leading book- 
store devoted to plays, English, Irish, 
and Scotch, and books about the the 


most 
been 


matic 
merit, 





atre. Surely a notable sign of the times! 
It must be admitted, however, that 
there are periods when 
The tired wave, vainly breaking, 
Seems here no painful inch to gain— 


—and perhaps this season may be reck- 
oned among them. It has certainly not 
been fruitful of intellectual achieve- 
ment. It has given us one new play 
that may, at a pinch, be called intellec- 
tual, though scarcely intelligent—Mr. 
Chesterton’s “Magic’”—and, in “A Mid- 
surmer Night's Dream,” one extreme'y 
interesting Shakespearean production. 
For the rest, it was distinguished by Mr. 
Granville Barker’s very spirited and suc- 
cessful repertory season at the St. 
James’s, which, announced for three 
weeks, was continued for two months. 
But otherwise it has been barren of 
either productions or revivals of out- 
standing merit. It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Shaw’s “Pygmulion,” to be 
produced on April 11, will redress the 
balance. 

Yet even such a season gives no rea- 
sonable cause for despondency. To re- 
pine because brainless vulgarity bulks 
large in the bills is simply to quarrel 
with human nature in its present phase 
of development. The astonishing thing 
is, not that the stupid public prepon- 
derates, but that the comparatively in- 
telligent public contrives to secure so 
respectable a minority representation. 
There are this evening some twenty- 
eight theatres open in the West End of 
London. Five of them (and doubtless 
the most successful) are devoted to mu- 
sical farce, which, I take it, does not 
here concern us. Four are occupied by 
melodramas without the smallest liter- 
ary or artistic pretension, appealing only 
to the most unsophisticated playgoers. 
They are cinematograph shows in which 
the text is spoken instead of being 
thrown on the screen. There remain 
nineteen playhouses at which, if the 
entertainment is despicable, it is so, as 
it were, by chance. The managers, I 
mean, have not deliberately renounced 
all effort to do good work, though in- 
firmity of judgment, or the thirst for 
success at any price, may for a time 
have led them astray. It is noteworthy 
that only three of these theatres are oc- 
cupied by plays from the French, one 
of them being that ingenious piece of 
clockwork, “Diplomacy,” adapted forty 
years ago from Sardou, and now reviv- 
ed with even greater success than it en- 
joyed at first. This may seem a rather 
ominous symptom of public taste; but, 
after all, which of us does not occasion- 
ally relish a neat detective story? Has 
not President Wilson recently confessed 
to sharing Prince Bismarck’s foible for 
these harmless ingenuities? 

No fewer than six out of the nineteen 
theatres are occupied by plays either 
of American authorship or originally 
produced in America. First among 





them in point of success stands “With- 
in the Law,” an amusing melodrama 
which has filled the Haymarket for near- 
ly a year. On the other side of the 
street, at His Majesty’s, a revival of 
“The Darling of the Gods” has been but 
moderately attractive. Then we have 
“Broadway Jones,” and “Kismet,” and, 
on a higher ievel, “The Land of Prom- 
ise,” by Mr. Somerset Maugham, and 
“The Melting-Pot,” by Mr. Zangwill, 
with Mr. Walker Whiteside in his orig- 
inal part. This play has given rise to 
a good deal of discussion. Some people 
have been blinded by its high purpose 
and its intensity of feeling to its artistic 
defects; others have seen only the ar- 
tistic defects and not the spiritual beau- 
ties. For my part, I adhere to the for- 
mer party, but I understand the posi- 
tion of the latter. 


Of the remaining theatres, two are 
occupied by utterly negligible comedies 
of the peignoir-and-pyjama type, in 
which the attraction consists in the de- 
lectable spectacle of a lady preparing 
for bed, while her estranged but ador- 
ing husband is hidden in her wardrobe. 
The almost simultaneous appearance of 
two plays with the same central situa- 
tion was a curious coincidence, but noth- 
ing more. One of these pieces, “A Pair 
of Silk Stockings,” by Mr. Cyril Har- 
court, is written with a certain facile 
smartness; the other, “Peggy and Her 
Husband,” by Mr. Joseph Keatinge, has 
not even that merit. Then we have at 
the St. James’s a pleasant, very slight 
comedy by Mr. Alfred Sutro, entitled 
“The Two Virtues.” In this Sir George 
Alexander created no small sensation by 
appearing for the first time in history 
in a pair of trousers which positively 
bagged at the knees. Hitherto the for- 
tunes of the theatre have been thought 
to be indissolubly associated with the 
flawless crease down the front of these 
garments. I hope, without too much 
confidence, that the success of Mr. Su- 
tro’s play may give the lie to this super- 
stition. Certainly Sir George’s perform- 
ance of the quaintly ironic bookworm- 
hero shows that character-acting is well 
within his range. The name of Mr. 
Arnold Bennett is on two playbills. “The 
Great Adventure,” at the Kingsway, is 
well past its 400th performance—a suc- 
cess which is no doubt largely due to 
the inimitable performance of Miss 
Wish Wynne as the heroine. At the 
Vaudeville, Mr. Bennett is only partially 
responsible for “Helen with the High 
Hand,” adapted by Mr. Richard Pryce 
from one of his early novels. It is a 
curiously ill-made play, but contains a 
couple of clever character-studies. 


Passing over one or two sheer triviali- 
ties, we return to the one noteworthy 
novelty of the season, the dramatic first- 
fruits of the Chestertonian Muse, the 
much-discussed, much-be-puffed “Magic.” 
Like so much of Mr. Chesterton’s other 
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work, it is a piece of genial, unblushing 
effrontery. Clever it is, undoubtedly— 
one might even call it a brilliant im- 
provisation. There is a woolly-headed, 
inconsequent old duke in it, who, being 
admirably acted by Mr. Fred Lewis, un- 
doubtedly makes the fortune of the play. 
He is a creation of real originality and 
humor. There is also a certain distinc- 
tion of touch in the dialogue: we feel 
that we have to do with no mere jour- 
neyman of the theatre, but a born writ- 
er. And a born thinker? Ah, that is 
the question! It sometimes seems as 
though “thought” were a misnomer in 
rélation to Mr. Chesterton’s mental pro- 
cesses—as though some new word ought 
to be invented for his freakish and vola- 
tile cerebration. His purpose, here as 
always, is evidently to cast scorn on ra- 
tionalism and to put in a plea for 
miracles. What he actually does is to 
assert the reality of black magic, and to 
show how one of its practitioners drives 
a rationalist mad by performing some 
puerile tricks with a family portrait and 
a doctor’s red lamp. The rationalist is 
a ridiculous cub who is supposed to have 
acquired in America a shallow, dogmatic 
materialism, which Mr. Chesterton ap- 
parently imagines to be a characteris- 
tically American attitude of mind. There 
is a scene, which some people find un- 
cannily impressive, in which the stage 
is supposea to be crowded with invisi- 
ble spirits of evil; but I cannot say that 
its diabolism gave me the smallest 
physical or mental thrill. Altogether, 
the play is a piece of “fine confused 
thinking,” helped out by good writing 
and some humor. In a speech after the 
fall of the curtain on the first night, Mr. 
Chesterton protested his sincere belief 
in the doctrines he had advanced; but 
what they were precisely, he omitted to 
say. 

Presented at a very small theatre and 
by a company innocent of stars, “Magic” 
had a fair success and was nearing its 
hundredth night when its withdrawal 
was announced. Then, for some appro- 
priately occult reason, a morning paper, 
the Daily Chronicle, was seized with a 
violent enthusiasm for the play, declar- 
ed it a burning shame that such a mas- 
terpiece should not have a longer run, 
and devoted itself day by day for two 
or three weeks to puffing it into popu- 
larity. All sorts of advertising devices 
were adopted—among them an after- 
noon debate on miracles, held on the 
stage of the theatre, in which Mr. Ches- 
terton himself figured as protagonist. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw was present on the 
occasion, but did not speak: whereupon 
every one said that miracles evidently 
did happen. Then Mr. Shaw came to 
Mr. Chesterton’s aid with a one-act ab- 
surdity named “The Music-Cure,” which 
was played before “Magic.” By these 
means the life of the play was prolonged 


sands are running out. The moral seems 
to be that for solid success something 
more is needed than brilliant improvisa- 
tion. WILLIAM ARCHER. 


“THE TRUTH.” 

New York is having an opportunity to 
mend its first impression of Clyde Fitch's 
domestic comedy, “The Truth,” which 
has been revived by Winthrop Ames at 
the Little Theatre. Rejected by New 
York when it was first produced, it was 
warmly received in other parts of the 
country and had a run of more than a 
year in London, where Marie Tempest 
played the principal part. Broadway's 
initial offishness towards “The Truth” 
significant, for Broadway is the home of 
“typical” ‘American humor, and this play 
is neither strongly American in flavor nor 
humorous. It has the wit of French 


is 


terned. And though several situations 
lend themselves to broad farce, on the 
whole it is the biting dialogue which tells 

“The Truth” is characteristic of Fitch's 
best, just as it reveals his limitations. He 
had an opportunity for a rewarding study 
of a person akin to Becky Sharp and 
Hedda Gabler, though placed in an airier, 
lighter sphere. Becky Warder is as prone 
to tell lies as are the other two to work 
more grievous evil. Their plight must 
lead to tragedy, hers at most will flirt 
with tragedy. She lacks their egotism 
and hardness, but, like them, lives on the 
admiration of men, which, of course, fur- 
thers her besetting sin. For she will lie 
rather than admit to her husband the 
pleasure which such excitement 
her. There need be no great improbabil- 
ity in this character. Only she requires 
the subtlety which comes from a high- 
strung temperament. Fitch's Becky, at 
least as played at the Little Theatre by 
Grace George, has the naiveté of a child 
fibbing. This made for sweetness and 
charm, but destroyed the chance for 
depth. In part, the author was respon- 
sible, for Becky’s particular weakness is 
asserted by him to be inherited, and to 
that extent she is a puppet. 

Yet Becky, even so conceived, is a very 
absorbing figure, and undergoes at least 
the development of a naughty child, be- 
come repentant, with the added interest 
which a married woman’s responsibility 
bestows. And in the last two acts, where 
she has been brought into distress by her 
folly, one forgets the puppet of the prem- 
ises, and enters wholeheartedly into the 
present situation. If he had lived, Clyde 
Fitch would undoubtedlv have done more 
convincing work. But the promise which 
he here showed was enormous. We re- 
call no other recent American play which 
is so clean-cut in outline or so neat in 
respect to dialogue. 

For this revival Mr. Ames has made 
fortunate selections. Of the original cast 
only Zelda Sears, as Mrs. Crespigny, 
remains. But the performance was ex- 
cellent throughout. Besides Grace George, 
who replaces the late Clara Bloodgood, the 
persons in the play include: Isabel Irv- 
ing, as Eve Lindon: Conway Tearle, as 
Lindon; Sydney Booth, as Tom Warder; 
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Fanny Hartz, as Laura Fraser; and Fer- 
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———————— laa 
dinand Gottschalk, as Roland, Becky's 
father. F. 
“PINAFORE” AT THE HIPPODROME 

Four weeks ago the suggestion was 


| made in an article in the Nation that an 
examination of the texts of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan conducted the 
approved manner of German scholarship, 
might form an appropriate subject of a 
thesis for the Ph.D. degree. We can 
hardly flatter ourselves that our sugges 
tion inspired the Shubert 
to undertake the 
culminated in the 
fore” at the New York Hippodrome, for 
so spectacular an affair must have 
quired considerably more than a month's 
elaboration; but it is obvious that pain- 
| ful and laborious have 
been expended on the immediate and col- 
branches of the family of the 


operas, in 


management 
researches which have 
production of “Pina 


re 





research must 


lateral 


comedy, on which it was evidently pat-/ right Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., 


since the whole fabric of the production 
is based on the that that 
ornament of Her Majesty's navy came of 
a prolific stock, being blessed with “sis- 
ters and cousins and aunts” running in 
quantity into three figures. Four hun- 
dred is the number of the chorus; 
that if, for the sake of simple arithmetic, 
we grant equality to the sexes, a 
servative estimate of the female relatives 
of Sir Joseph Porter would put their 
number at two hundred 


assumption 


80 


con- 


To accommodate two hundred fair vis- 
itors and a of 
amorous sailormen naturally presupposes 
a considerable area of deck space on the 
good ship Pinafore. Happily the propor- 
tions of the Hippodrome arena and the 
ingenuity of the stage architects are 
adapted to meet the emergency; we 
have a magnificent spectacle of an 
tire battleship of Her Majesty's 
solid and substantial, with 
spars, and ropes, and top-gallants, and 
bunting, and every other nautical ap- 
purtenance, all complete, floating, or at 
least sitting, in real water. If the small 
craft paddling alongside the battleship 
left any doubt about the reality of the 
water, it would dispelled when the 
Dick Deadeye of the occasion tumbles 
in with a side-splitting splash 


corresponding number 


SO 
en 
fleet, 


masts, and 


be 


As a spectacle there can be nothing but 
praise for the Hippodrome production; 
there can be nothing but praise, 
for the management which has afforded 
a timely demonstration of the fact that 
over-elaboration of the spectacular can- 
not be accomplished without loss of qual 
ities that may be of importance 
To build a big ship in a theatre and man 
real rigging with sailors is an en- 
tirely praiseworthy feat, but why 
in Gilbert and Sullivan’? The large cho- 
rus is admirably trained, and such 
sembles as “He is an Englishman” nat 
urally go with a tremendous swing; but 
mere volume of sound plays a very un- 
important part in the Gilbert and Sul 
livan operas; their wit and 
delicate; their comedy is not of the broad 
variety. In the Hippodrome production 
the subtlety of Gilbert's lines is inevit- 
ably lost: the words of the lyrics, which 
are as important as the music, are often 


too, 


more 


real 
drag 


satire are 





difficult to catch in the huge auditorium; 
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the humor must be broadened out of all 
recognition to gain any effect whatever. 
Ss. W. 


NOTES. 

Justin Huntly McCarthy has written a 
romantic drama, “Charlemagne,” with 
the Emperor's early life as its subject. 
His chief character is described as a blend 
of Benedick and Petruchio. 


Another addition has been made to the 
list of long runs by the anniversary per- 
formance in London of “Diplomacy,” 
which is believed to have created a rec- 
ord for a revival. On its original pro- 
duction, in 1878, this play had the cred- 
itable run of 325 performances. It may 
be recalled that its title was selected by 
chance Several suggested titles were 
put into a hat, and the first that was 
drawn was adopted. 


Edward Knoblauch has selected “My 
Lady's Dress” as the title of his new 
play, to be produced by Messrs. Vedrenne 
and Eadie, at the London Royalty, on 
April 21 Each of the three acts is di- 
vided into three scenes. Details of the 
cast are withheld, the assumption being 
that, as in the case of “Milestones,” each 
character plays so many parts that to 
publish particulars beforehand would 
be to indicate the trend of the story. 


Sir Charles Wyndham, who has just 
entered his seventy-eighth year, is learn- 
a new part in “Nobody's Widow,” 
he has had in his possession for 
years. He says that he has no 
present intention of retiring from the 
stage, but will give no warning when he 
makes up his mind to do so. 


ing 
which 


some 


Some progress has been made towards 
the establishment of a People’s Theatre 
London upon the plan advocated by 
ltosina Filippi. She has been able to 
obtain the old Victoria Theatre, which 
was opened on Monday for an experi- 
season of four weeks, during 
performances will be given of 
Merchant of Venice,” “The School 
Scandal,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
“Candida.” Seats will be sold for one 
penny or two pence. The costumes and 
have been borrowed and so cost 
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mental 
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“The 

for 
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nothing. 


The Comédie Francaise has brought an 
action against M. Le Bargy to recover 
damages from him for leaving the Na- 
Theatre to play elsewhere con- 
trary to the agreement signed by him 
when he became pensionnaire. The case 
is now before the First Chamber of the 
Civil Tribunal of the Seine. M. Le Bargy 
has turned the tables on the theatre by 
counter-action, in which he 
claims $20,000. The ground of his plaint 
in that the Comédie Francaise failed in 
engagements entered into with him 
1887, the contract 
leaving the Comédie 
M. Le Bargy has been en- 
gaged at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, 
where he has played, among other parts, 
that of Cyrano de Bergerac. The Comé- 
die Francaise now asks the Tribunal to 
prevent M. Le Bargy by injunction from 
continuing his engagement at the Porte 
Martin. The fine demanded is $400 
for each performance 
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Music 


THE RUSSIAN DANCERS. 


The theory of the Russian dancing is 
well set forth in a sumptuous volume re- 
cently published by Houghton Mifflin 
(“The Russian Ballet,” by A. C. Johnson, 
illustrated by René Bull, $7.50). Its prac- 
tice has been exemplified during the past 
two weeks by the performances of Pav- 
lowa and her company at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York. A new ballet, 
“Amarilla,” was presented at the opening 
performance, a delicate little piece in one 
act, telling the love of a gypsy maid for 
a Count, the setting being of a féte 
champétre. The story is relatively easy 
to follow, and Mile. Pavlowa’s represent- 
ation of the alternating despair and pas- 
sion of Amarilla is beautifully executed. 
M. Novikoff, premier danseur classique, 
meets with hardly less appreciation than 
Paviowa herself. He is a magnificent 
figure of a man, and his technical skill 
is remarkable, but he lacks some of the 
joyous abandon that was characteristic 
of Mordkin’s dancing. The supporting 
company is made up of finished dancers, 
only in degree inferior in skill to the 
principals. One of the most gracious 
items on the first night’s programme, 
“Moment Musical,” was contributed by 
Miles. Plaskowieczka, Butsova, and Crom- 
bova. 


Paviewa herself, whether in the ballet 
or in her individual divertissements, re- 
mains the supreme exponent of her art. 
One need not institute comparisons with 
an artist, for instance, like Genée, su- 
preme in her own sphere, but Pavlowa 
adds to perfection of technique an im- 
pression of the joyfulness and fulness 
of life which is unmatched by any other 
dancer, even of the wonderful school in 
which she herself was trained. She 
brings to her art the expression of her 
own personality in the same way that 
Ellen Terry’s own bubbling personality 
made her Portia so irresistible. Ss. W. 


“The Song Garland” (Macmillan) is a 
collection of songs for girls of high-school 
grade which has veen made with taste 
and judgment by Jules S. Joannés. The 
topical index includes five divisions: 
Songs Patriotic, Miscellaneous, School, 
Folk, and Devotional. There are no four- 
part songs, because of the limited range 
of the high-school girl's voice. “Improv- 
ing Songs for Anxious Children” (Schir- 
mer), by John and Rue Carpenter, in- 
vokes the aid of colored pictures, partly 
comic, to get children interested in sim- 
ple tunes. “Thirty Songs,” by Franklin 
Hopkins (Cecil Mackie), is an ambitious 
attempt to “foster a real school of Eng- 
lish song.” Mr. Hopkins believes that 
the great English poets have been un- 
justly neglected by song writers, so he 
comes to the reseue with this “Golden 
Treasury Set to Music.” “Historical 
Mother Goose” (Schirmer) contains lyrics 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox set to music by 
Louis F. Gottschalk. They were written, 
we are informed, because the children’s 
songs of a former generation, such as 
“Hey, diddile, diddie,” with their accom- 
panying vapid music, “no longer satisfy 





discriminating people.” Too bad! “Ber- 
gerettes” (Ditson) is an interesting col- 
lection, by J. B. Wekerlin, of romances 
and songs of the eighteenth century. As 
librarian of the Paris Conservatoire, M. 
Wekerlin had unusual opportunities for 
selection, and his little volume, which has 
an irtroduction by Frederick Martens 
and English versions, as well as the origi- 
nal French words, may be commended to 
all who are interested in French music 
of the time of hoopskirts, powdered wigs, 
and gold snuff-boxes. “Songs of Britain” 
(Boosey) is a volume of one hundred 
English, Welsh, Scotch, and lrish national 
songs, selected and edited by Frank Kid- 
son and Martin’Shaw. Some of the most 
familiar tunes are omitted, to make room 
for songs that have not received suf- 
ficient attention. “Elizabethan Love 
Songs,” second set (Boosey), contains 
songs by Dowland, Morley, Bartlett, and 
other seventeenth-century composers. 
Albert Spalding is making a name for 
himself as a composer no less than as a 
player. The Schirmers have recently 
printed six of his “Compositions for Vio- 
lin and Piano” that may be favorably 
called to the notice of violinists. “Shirty 
Organ Pieces for Use in Christian Science 
Churches” (Ditson) contains preludes, 
offertories, and postludes, selected by 
Walter E. Young, with special reference 
to the needs of that church, which calls 
for music “conforming to the quiet dig- 
nity and simplicity of the service, free 
from display. undue elaboration, or con- 
spicuousness.” Besides Guilmant, Dubois, 
and other organists, some of the greatest 
masters, including Bach, Saint-Saéns, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Tchaikov- 
sky, are laid under contribution. Tchai- 
kovsky’s music, except at symphony con- 
certs, is not yet as well known as it de- 
serves to be. One welcomes, therefore, a 
collection of five of his best piano pieces 
and two songs: “Tchaikovsky” (Stokes). 
The music is prefaced by a short biogra- 
phic sketch by Landon Ronald. 


The great English tenor, Edward 
Lloyd, recently celebrated his sixty-ninth 
birthday. He is in excellent health, says 
the Westminster Gazette, adding that 
“since his retirement in 1900, an event 
signalized by a brilliant farewell concert 
in the Albert Hall, the scene of so many 
of his past triumphs, Mr. Lloyd has re- 
sided in Sussex, and now has his home 
in Worthing. He emerged from that re- 
tirement to sing the solo in Sir F. 
Bridge’s Homage anthem at the King’s 
Coronation, when every one was amazed 
at the beauty of his singing. Mr. Lloyd 
has also made many ‘records’ for the 
Gramophone Company which will con- 
vey to future generations the fine quality 
of his voice. He is one more example 
of the healthiness of singing, for his 
friends, Madame Patti, Sir Charles Sant- 
ley, and Madame Albani, have all pre- 
served their vocal powers far beyond the 
usual age for singing. Mr. Lloyd attends 
concerts occasionally, and sings in pri- 
vate with most of his accustomed vigor.” 


Stravinsky, reputed the naughtiest of 
the Russian—if not of all—cacophonists, 
has perpetrated an opera which is to 
have its first performance in London dur- 
ing the coming summer. Two other Rus- 
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sian novelties to be produced by the 
Beecham Opera Company are Borodin's 
“Prince Igor” and Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
“Coq d'Or.” The name of Stravinsky's 
opera is “Le Rossignol.” A feature of 
the London season will be the appear- 
ance of Chaliapine as Boris Godounoff. 
Fourteen Russian ballets are to be pre- 
sented; also Richard Strauss’s new ballet, 
“The Legend of Joseph,” which is to have 
its premiére in Paris on May 25. 
According to a writer in the London 
World, “quite the most impressive fea- 
ture of a very impressive season has 
been the enormous queues, sometimes 
extending right round the corner of 
Floral Street, for the later performances 
of ‘Parsifal.’ On the first night the gal- 
lery was barely full; by about the tenth 
performance the gallery crowd would 
have filled the theatre. That is London's 
way.” 


Art 





OLD PAINTINGS RE-DISCOVERED. 
Paris, April 2. 


New finds of old art are not ended, as 
may be seen from the experience of M. 
Adrien Mithouard, who is a man of 
letters and a Paris municipal coun- 
cillor. He decided at the beginning of 
March that he would look conscientious- 
ly through the all but unknown store- 
house of fine art possessions of the city. 
When the Petit Palais, in the Champs- 
Elysées, was organized after 1900 as a 
museum of city collections, it was sup- 
posed that the storehouse had been thor- 
oughly explored. It seems now that 
numerous old paintings from demolish- 
ed or disaffected churches, stored away 
and forgotten and veiled by dust, were 
passed over. In a few hours, the in- 
guisitive Municipal Councillor brought 
to light five paintings which any collec- 
tor would be glad to possess: 

I. An Adoration of the Shepherds, 
which an old inventory of art posses- 
sions of the city of Paris shows was 
hanging in the former parish church of 
Auteuil, where the storehouse is situat- 
ed. It is set down as of the Venetian 
school, and M. Mithouard maintains 
against all comers that it is a genuine 
Tintoretto. This may not be true, but 
is quite possible. Curious art students 
who have looked into the many volumes 
of the inventory of national art trea- 
sures, printed many years ago by the 
French Government, have been able to 
make veritable discoveries in obscure 
chapels and dark corners of churches. 
Instances as late as Corot and Dela- 
croix have been found in Paris, and an 
Immaculate Conception of Millet in the 
French church at Rome. In the ancient 
churches, paintings of old masters like 
this new find have been hanging from 
the contemporary period. 

II. Jesus Driving the Money-Chang- 
ers from the Temple, from the old 
Church of Foreign Missions. This is a 








fine work which M. Mithouard attributes 
to one of the Restouts or to the elder 
Boulogne—in either case to a comrade 
of Poussin in Italy. 

Ill. Saint James, curious in style 
and known to come from the studio 
which Rubens, according to his wont, 
established for art production while he 
was himself turning out paintings for 
Henry IV. 

IV. Saint Isabelle, sister of St. Louis, 
King of France, and foundress of the 
celebrated Abbey of Longchamp, of 
which the mill remains at the Paris race- 
course in the Bois de Boulogne—ordi- 
nary as painting, though by Philippe de 
Champaigne, but of historical interest. 

V. A Flagellation, of interesting style, 
by an early German painter under Ital 
ian influence. In the old inventory a 
work of similar style is assigned to the 
ancient Church of Notre Dame de Bonne 
Nouvelle, which has given its name to 
a portion of the Paris Boulevard; but 
that painting seems to be still hanging 
in the church. 

M. Mithouard says there are at least a 
dozen equally “honorable” paintings 
from schools of the old masters which 
he has not yet had time to extract from 
these neglected art stores of the city 
of Paris. One is a Saint Dominic and 
Pope Honorius, by Cardi, known as 
Cigolil, who occupies an important place 
in the genealogy of Italian art from 
Michelangelo to the School of Bologna. 
Like Rubens, he was engaged in Paris 
for the marriage of Henry IV and Marie 
de Médicis. He is represented at the 
Louvre and in Brussels, Munich, and 
Rome, but apparently not in London. 

The latest thing they say—not, as ia 
the song, at the Ambassadors’ Café, but 
at the Paris Salon of the Indépendants 
—concerns the ultra-modern school of 
“Synthetists,” for Cubists and their 
time belong to ancient history. Its am- 
bition is to create “biological painting,’ 
in which it has already made the fol- 
lowing discoveries: “color lines, colored 
zones, the orchestration of these zones 
and their nutrition, coloring propagule, 
associative sensorial perceptions—and 
the unity of art phenomena.” It insists 
on “the utility of the previous break- 
ing of forms, with an aim to better 
visual synthesis; on the narrowing of 
the field of consciousness among non-col- 
orists and the exciting of materialist 
philosophy among the near-sighted.” As 
to those likely to oppose the new art, its 
creator and initiator, Alexis Mérodack- 
Jeaneau, gives them due notice they 
shall not trouble him, for they are “pro- 
tozoa of art whom every new effort 
seares, who take their pleasure in 
muddy marshes contemplating rotting 
ruins.” And he leaves them to their 
own “non-conscience.” 

Those who love Old Paris and dream 
of some preservation of it, like parts of 
an historic collection, will be glad to 
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| hear that the twelfth-century Church of 
|Saint Julien-le-Pauvre is to be cleared 
| for an outlook across the river Seine 
}to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, whose 
| architecture it illustrates The build- 
ings towards the river are already torn 
away and the new School of Decora- 
tive Arts is to be built along the Quai. 
This was the quarter known to Dante, 
who studied in an adjoining street that 
still keeps its name—rue du Fouarre 

from the “forage” on which students sat 


and listened to—Sigier, 
Who, reading lectures in the Street of 
Straw, 
Did syllogize invidious verities 
8. D. 
“The Studio Year Book of Decorative 
Art” for 1914 and “The Year Book of 


American Etchings” will be published « 
Saturday by the John Lane Company. 


Houghton Mifflln Company announce: 
the publication of “The Ministry of Art 
by Ralph Adams Cram. 

Emile Male’s “L’Art Religieux en 
France” needs no introduction or praise 
For a matter of ten it has bee 
an indispensable aid to students and a 
valued resource for all cultured persons 
who deal with the Middle Ages. We have 
merely to note the appearance of a good 
English translation in large quarto form 
and fully illustrated (Dent-Dutton, $6 
net). The translator, Dora Nussey, has 
used the third edition and has produced 
a translation that has the quality of an 


years, 


original piece of literature. It was the 
peculiar service of MAle to show that 
the windows and portals of the great 


Gothic churches follow step by step ap 
proved Latin authorities. Boethius, Ho 
norius of Autun, the vast compilations of 
Vincent de Beauvais, the Golden Legend, 
are frequent Thus Gothic 
is profoundly systematic and 
not a wildling as Hugo and Viollet-le 
Duc had romantically supposed The 
skill of the sculptors and glass painters 
is put to the test to find clear forms fo: 
such abstractions as the vices and vir 
tues, the: psychomachia, the hierarchies 
of the angels, the months, the church 
and the synagogue. What is remarkable 


sources. art 


orthodox, 


about this French art is its persistent 
symbolism. Sacred history rarely ap- 
pears in its own right. The most fa- 


miliar Gospel theme must be flanked by 
antitypes and moral analogies Every- 
thing means something Symbol- 
ism assumes a bewildering consistency. 
Mental meanings take form and sem- 
blance of reality. The passion for analogy 


else. 


rules the cathedral builders, and the 
sculptors follow the theologians with 
humble skill. In comparison with the 


Gothic figure design of France, that of 
Byzantium and Italy seems singularly 
straightforward and epic. The Bible is 
taken at its historic face value Men 
believe unfancifully. Symbolism yields 
to mere moral example. We can only 
indicate thus briefly some of the broader 
implications of this important and illu- 
minating book. A welcome may be con- 
fidently predicted for “Religious Art in 
France, XIII Century,” and many readers 





will await with real impatience the trans- 
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lation of M. MAle’s second and concluding 
volume. 

George Bentham, who died on April 8, 
the age of sixty-four, was born in 
North of Ireland, and came to this 
country some twenty-five years ago. 
For many was in the employ 
of the Century Magazine, and afterwards 
long time an artist on the 
Post, Mr. Bentham was well 
as a collector of books, curios, 
and works of art. He was an authority 
on porcelains, and was considered the 
greatest silver-print artist in this coun- 
He was one of the first to recog- 
the of William Morris as 
a printer, and at one time he made a 
of collecting the works of Sir 
FitzGerald, of which he issued 
edition in volumes 
Vinne Press. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Very generally overlooked, for a pe- 
riod when observances of “centennials” 
and “semi-centennials” are so generally 
the order of the day, there occurred last 
week the hundredth anniversary of an 
event of extraordinary interest, both to 
the course of history and to the great 
financial markets of that generation. It 
April 11, 1814, that Napoleon 
abdicated and assented to his own ban- 
ishment to Elba. When the present-day 
course of European politics is so strik- 
ingly reflected in the market for British 
consols (whose present price is 76, 
as against 71 last year and 113% in 
1897), as wéll as in the “City senti- 


was on 


ment” of London, a glance at what hap- 


pened in those directions at that other 
date ought to be interesting. 

Consols had reached 79 after the Peace 
of Amiens with Napoleon, early in 1802 

a price higher than any touched in 
the eight preceding years. They fell 
to 50% war with France was re- 
sumed in 1803, and, in the subsequent 
perpetual fighting and gov- 
borrowing, ranged between 
that price and 70. In 1813, when Na- 
poleon, despite his disastrous retreat 
from Russia, turned on the allied armies 
and beat them at Dresden, consols got 
down again to 54%. His overwhelming 
defeat at Leipzig in the autumn of that 
year, and the advance of the Allies into 
France, sent them up to 67%. When 
news came of the capture of Paris and 
of Napoleon's abdication, they went with 
a rush to 72%. 

The London Times, which fairly re- 
flected “City sentiment” of the day, 
greeted that epoch-making event with 
a series of observations, in its leading 
editorials, which read to-day as strange- 
ly as the debates and newspaper editori- 
als on the “Ulster crisis” will possibly 
read a hundred years from now. Much 
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was naturally said of “the heartfelt and 
universal joy which pervades. this 
great metropolis” on what seemed to be 
the end of the ten successive years of 
war; much of the decoration of London, 
on the news of April 11, with “the most 
brilliant illumination ever witnessed.” 
But the broader conclusions drawn from 
the state of mind which thereupon pre- 
vailed may be seen from the following 
excerpts, both from the Times's leading 
editorials of the period. 

Napoleon's proclamation of abdication 
was, the Times assured its readers, “un- 
doubtedly drawn up by the little dirty 
hypocritical villain himself’; a state- 
ment followed by this further reference 
to the defeated Emperor, in language 
not perhaps unnatural in view of Lon- 
don’s long period of political and finan- 
cial agony, but highly interesting as an 
attempt to foreshadow the verdict of 
later generations: 

After all, this fellow has gone off the 
stage like a more decided coward than 
Robespierre himself, the only character 
in French history who will ever be cited 
as approaching a parallel with him. 


So much for London City opinion of 
1814, as a forecast of the opinion of later 
history. As to its other views of the 
situation, one might have thought that 
London and its newspaper organs would 
have called for assurance of permanent 
and universal peace. Yet this further 
and highly interesting attempt at his- 
torical pérspective is from a leading ar- 
ticle in the Times of a few days later: 

It is understood that part of our army 
in France will immediately be trans- 
ferred to America to finish the war there 
with the same eglory as in Europe. 

The American Government is in 
point of fact as much a tyranny (though 
we are far from saying it is so horrible 
a one), as was that of Buonaparte, and 
as we firmly urged the principle of No 
Peace with Buonaparte; so, to be con- 
sistent with ourselves, we must in like 
manner maintain the doctrine of No 
Peace with James Madison. 


The Times was as accurate in its his- 
torical diagnosis as its readers occa- 
sionally find it to be to-day. That the 
editor had been “tipped off” by the For- 
eign Office as to its purposes in America 
is probable; for, in point of fact, Gen. 
Pakenham and 7,000 veterans of Wel- 
lington’s Peninsular campaign were 
shortly sent to New Orleans, where the 
General lost his life and the troops were 
overwhelmed in Jackson's famous vic- 
tory. But the Government nevertheless 
so far disagreed with the Times's no- 
tions of consistency as to sign at Ghent, 
on December 24, 1814, the treaty of 
peace with the American commission- 
ers, which ended our so-called “War of 
1812." Nor was this all. In February, 
1815, the Times's “little dirty hypocriti- 
cal villain” left Elba, landed in France, 
reassembled his army, reoccupled Paris, 





and moved on Belgium to meet Welling- 
ton and Biticher. Even the Times began 
to speak of Napoleon with at least more 
respect for his abilities. French Gov- 
ernment 5 per cents fell from 81% to 
55% in the first half of the Hundred 
Days which followed the return from 
Elba. In June, on the eve of Waterloo, 
and on the news of Napoleon's victory 
at Ligny, British consols were down to 
53%, as against the 72% on the news 
of his abdication, fourteen months be- 
fore. 

Waterloo was fought; Napoleon’s 
army annihilated. The Restoration and 
his permanent imprisonment at St. 
Helena followed. One might suppose 
that consols would thereupon have soar- 
ed to a level higher than any reached 
in the dozen preceding years of almost 
unintermittent warfare. But this did 
not occur. Contrary to the popular be 
lief which surrounds the legend of 
Rothschild’s enormous Stock Exchange 
operations, based upon early and ex- 
clusive news of the result at Waterloo, 
consols rose scarcely 5 points on the 
authentic details of that famous contest, 
and it was two years more before they 
again touched the price to which they 
went on the news of April 11, 1814. 


Anywhere but in a Stock Exchange 
community, such absence of dramatical- 
ly appropriate response would seem ut- 
terly paradoxical. But Wall Street and 
Lombard Street have heard in modern 
times of such practices as “realizing on 
good news,” and the very recent days of 
European discouragement over the mar- 
ket’s behavior in the face of “new capi- 
tal issues” gives some clue to the action 
of the British market of that older pe- 
riod, when the English Government, on 
top of its prodigious borrowings in the 
earlier war with France, had to place 
£24,000,000 new loans in 1814, £54,000,- 
000 in 1815, and when it was 1816 before 
the enormous public debt reached its 
maximum of the period. 
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art of effective composition, dealing with sub 
jects and forms of work that are of immediate 
satan 2 Gap Caley Coun Ge ae Ss I 
literary. | 














Foreign Books 
and Magazines 


Correspondence Solicited 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 Fifth a Age Street 





Cloth. 364 pages. Price, $1.00 


D-C.Heath&Co.,Publishers, Boston, NewYerk,Chicage | 

















TheCall of the 
Stars 


APopular Introduction to a Knowledge 
of the Starry Skies 


By John R. Kippax, M.D., LL.B. 
Author of “Comets and Meteors,” 
“Churchyard Literature,” etc. 


With 41 Illustrations. 
$2.50 


This handsomely printed volume gives 
the story of the starry heavens, written in 
plain, non-technical language, and richly il- 
lustrated by charts and diagrams and by 
plates taken from recent photographs made 
by distinguished astronomers. Essentially 
a star and planet book for the people, 
and entirely within the ken of the ordinary 
reader. 


8vo. 

















, NEW YORK 
G. P. Putnam’s CONDON 
A new book EDWARD HOWARD GRIGOS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


The meaning and relation of sculpture, 

painting, poetry and music. The author's 

most important work so far published. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 net: by mail, $1.60 


B:W.Huebsch, Publisher, 225 Fifth avenue, New York 
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ECOLE LIBRE DES 
SCIENCES POLITIQUES 


(Free School of Political Sciences). 
27, Rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris 


1914-1915). 
FOUNDER :—EMILE BOUTMY 
LATE DIRECTORS :—E. BOUTMY (1871-1906) ; 
ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU (1906-1912). 


(44th year, 


DIRECTOR :—Mr. EUGENE D’EICHTHAL, Mem- 
ber of the Inatitut. 
BODY OF PROFESSORS :— 
Messrs. LYON-CAEN, RENAULT, Ch. BENOIST 


P. BEAUREGARD, COLSON, René STOURM. 
VIDAL de la BLACHB, J. FLACH, A. LIESSE 
A. ARNAUNE, R,. G. LEVY, of the Institut of 
France; B. BOURGEOIS, LEVY-BRUHL, Pro- 
fessors at the Faculty of Letters; L. COURTIN 
President of a Chamber at the Court of Ac- 
ROMIEU, Councillor of State; TAR 
DIDU, TEISSIER, Hon. Masters of Petitions at 
the Council of State; G. PAULET, Director at 
the Ministry of Labor; Pierre LEROY-BEAU- 
LIEU, Deputy; Chr. SCHEFER, D. ZOLLA, 
Oh. DUPUIS, M. CAUDEL, René HENRY, P 
de ROUSIBRS; R. PINON: D. BELLET, Per- 
petual Secretary of the Society of Politica) 
Economy; Th. PLAFFAIN, L. QUESNOT, Jules 
OCORREARD, Inspectors of Finance; EB. HA- 
LEVY, G. BLONDBL, A. SIEGFRIED, Doctors 
of Letters, ete. 


counts ; 


SYNOPSIS OF COURSES. 


Political Economy.—Social Fconomy. 

Public Finances Banking Foreign Finances 

Money, Credit, and Exchange.—International Cir- 
culation. 


Commercial and Statistical Geography. 

Foreign Trade and Customs Legislation. 

Commercial Legislation Compared.—Colonisation 
Compa 

Political Beonomy of the Principal Powers. 

Great Modern Industries.—Labor Legislation. 


Industrial Technics.—Methods and Processes is 
Matters of Statistics. 


Agricultural Questions from a point of view of 
Economics, 

Critieal Study of Accounts and Balance Sheets.— 
Insurance 

Politiea! Life and Administrative Organization ta 


France and Abroad 
Diplomatic History General Geography. 
Conventional International Law.--Law of Nations. 
Contemporaneous Europe and European Interests 
outside Europe 
History of Home Politics of the Principal Countries 
Parliamentary and Legislative History of France. 
Constitutional History of Burope and America 
History of Political Ideas and Public Spirit im the 
xix h Century. 
Ethnography of Central and Oriental Europe. 
Military Organization Compared.—Military Navy. 
Contemporaneons America and the New Anglo- 
Saxon Socteties, 
Political Questions and Economy in Eastern Asia 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Moroced Matters. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The Instruction given at the School of Pollitioal 
Sciences is the natural crowning accomplishment of 
every liberal education In each of ite several 
branches, the pert! acquires the requisite compe- 
tency for holding high State Offices (Diplomacy, 
Administration, Finance), and is also trained for 
Public Life and Great Financial Enterprises, both 
in France and Abroad. 

The Pupils are admitted without examination, 
with the sgpgmeticn of the Director and School 
Board; no University degrees are necessary. 

A epectal Conference ts reserved to Foreign Pu- 
pile with a view to facilitate their studies. 

On completing bis studies, qvery pupil who has 
suceessfully passed bis examinafion receives his 
diploma. Studies can be completed in two years 
Puptie will generally find it to their advantage to 
take three years 

SOHOLAR YEAR 1014-1015.—-The Scholar Year 
commences on Oth November, 1914, and closes on 
Sth June, 10915. Apniications are received at the 
Secretary's Office from 2nd November, 1914. Ap- 
plication for the whole Course gives right to all 
the regular and complementary Courses and Con 
ferences, and also access to the Library (about 
25.000 Volumes and and Foreign fe. 
views and Newspapers).......... Per Annum, 870 


A Spectal Pamphlet Giving Geteties information 

om the organisation of the Bei 

Profeastona for whtoh 

training can be had by 
Secrétaire Général de tera 27. Rue Saint- 


pan reapecting the 


the — epectal 





Spring Night - - - - - = = = = = 
Paul Fort—Ballades Francaises - - - - - 
Travel - - - = - «© « = 
Music and Drama - - - - = = - 
The Book of the Month - - - - - = = = 





The 


North American 
Review 


Edited by GEORGE HARVEY 


FOR APRIL 


WE APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT 
To Save Mexico; To Save His Party; To Save Himself 


Tenniel and “Punch” 


Goldwin Smith: A Reminiscence - - - - JAMES BRYCE 
Completing the Anti- Trust Programme, SAMUEL UNTERMYER 
Coastwise Toll Exemption - - - - EMORY R. JOHNSON 
American Railways Justified by Results, SLASON THOMPSON 
The Treaty-Making Power, HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER 
Government Railroads in Alaska - CARRINGTON WEEMS 
What is Agricultural Credit? - - R. B. VAN CORTLANDT 


“Twentieth-Century Christianity,” 
Rear-Admiral A. T. MAHAN, U. S. N. 


SARA TEASDALE 
J. K. ROOKER 
LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 
LAWRENCE GILMAN 
F. M. COLBY 
New Books Reviewed—Letters to the Editor 


For Sale at all Magazine Stands 


A Page of Diplomacy j 











Ameer tte apt toe 


‘As brilliant as Mr. Herbert Paul at his best.’ 
—Glasgow Herald. 

“The development of England's prosperity since | | 
the early eighties has been treated with an en- 
grossing minuteness which is only paralleled in 
the 
“Bo tonite it is, 
bracing in its immediate effects.’'—JAverpool Cour- 
ter. 
v. 
The Set $5.00 net, carriage extra. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS | 


By GRAHAM LUSK, M.D. 
This is a practical remedy to the high cost 
of living, emphatic with t authority of a 
specialist speaking in his own field. 
Price 50c. net, carriage eztra. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
New Haven, Conn, 225 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. ©. 





By R. H. GRETTO 







Arnold Bennett.’’—Scoteman, | 
so extraordinarily —-' 80 


works of Mr. 












1880-1808, 448 pp. V. Il. 1899-1910, 368 pp. | 


























Small, Maynard & Company, ceed 

IMPERIAL GERMANY The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 

THE STORY OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. | wth caewens pluses to anlar -ond doit fone. 

By Prince BERNHARD ves vo. Oloth, , $5.00 net. 

| gy + penned of A German Empire. Large Being a Descri Sen ts and + 
Ny $8.00 net Folk-Lore, Superstitions, Symboliem, Mysticism, 

DoDD, MEA 400., Pubilshers, NEW YORK. Use in Medicine, nm, Prevention, Religion 
and Divination. On Crystal Gazing, rth Stones 











and Royal Jewels. 





THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK | 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 





Guillaume, Paris (France) 


NOW READY J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 








of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 


Send for price lets. 
WalterR. Benjamin,225 6th Av.,N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 
Pub.“*THE COLLECTOR,” $1 «@ yr. 


| Autograph 


FOR 1913 | Letters 

















